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They Thoug 
I Would Be Scared Stiff 
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—But I Swept Them Off Their Feet! 


Y friends had always called 

me a shrinking violet—they 
said I was actually afraid of my own 
shadow. And so when I volunteered 
to speak before a giant mass meet- 
ing in behalf of my lifelong friend, 
Tom Willert, who was running for 
Mayor, they looked 


me a forceful speaker almost overnight. 
I gave them a brief description of the way 
in which I had learned to dominate one 
man or an audience of thousands—-how to 
say just the right words at the right time, 
how to win and hold the attention of those 
around me, how to express my thoughts 
simply and clearly, yet in a pleasing, in- 
teresting and amusing way. And they were 

actually dumbfounded 





at me in amazement. 
In fact, some of 
them actually tried 
to persuade me to 
give up the idea, 
hinting that I would 
do Tom more harm 
than good. 

The night of the meet- 
ing four or five of my 
most intimate friends 
collected on the plat- 
form. They frankly told 
me that they had come 
to see the slaughter 
to watch me make a fool 
of myself. As I walked 
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What 20 Minutes a Day Will 
Show You 


How to talk before your club or lodge. 
How to address board meetings. 

How to propose and respond to toasts. 
How to make a political speech. 

How to tell entertaining stories. 

How to make after-dinner speeches. ® « k 
How to converse interestingly. 

How to write letters. 

How to sell more goods. 

How to train your memory. 

How to enlarge your vocabulary. 

How to overcome stage fright. 

How to develop self-confidence. 

How to acquire a winning personality. 
How to strengthen your will-power and 


How to become a clear, accurate thinker. 
How to develop your power of concen- 


How to be the master of any situation. 


when I told them that I 
had accomplished all 
this by simply spending 
twenty minutes a day in 


my own home on this 
most fascinating sub- 
ject 


There is no magic, no 
trick, no mystery about 
becoming a _ powerful 
and convincing speaker 

a brilliant, easy fluent 
conversationalist. You, 
too, can conquer timid- 
ity, stage fright, self- 
consciousness and bash- 
fulness, winning advance- 








toward the _ speaker’s 

table I could hear them whispering and 
laughing among themselves at my coming 
downfall. One of them had even bet $5.00 
that I wouldn’t last three minutes. 

And then came my little surprise. For I 
proceeded to sweep that great audience off 
its feet—I actually made them stand up 
and cheer me. Once when I was stopped 
by applause I glanced behind me and got a 
glimpse of my friends sitting open mouthed 
with amazement. 

After it was all over they crowded round 
me and demanded to know how on earth 
I had been able to conquer my terrible 
timidity—-my awful clamishness—so mi- 
raculously. 

Smilingly, I told them how I had suddenly 
discovered a new easy method which made 





ment in salary, popular- 
ity, social standing andsuccess. Now, through 
an amazing new training you can quickly 
shape yourself into an outstanding, influen- 
tial speaker able to dominate one man or 
five thousand. 

This new method of training was devel- 
oped by one of America’s eminent specialists 
in Effective Speech. Through this wonderful 
training he has raised thousands from 
mediocre, narrow ruts to positions of greater 
prestige and wider influence, simply by 
showing them how to bring out and develop 
their own individual, undeveloped abilities. 


In 20 Minutes a Day 


The advantage of this new method is that 
it is so delightfully simple and easy that you 
cannot fail to progress rapidly. Right from 


the start you will find that it is becoming 
easier and easier to express yourself to 
others. Thousands have proved that by 
spending only 20 minutes a day in the 
privacy of their own homes they can acquire 
the ability to speak so easily and quickly 
that they are amazed at the great improve: 
ment in themselves. 


Send for This Amazing Booklet 


This new method of training is fully described in 
a very interesting and informative booklet which is 
now being sent to everyone mailing the coupon 
below. This booklet is called How to Work Won- 
ders with Words. Init you are told how this new, 
easy method will enable you to conquer stage 
fright, self-consciousness, timidity, bashfulness and 
fear —those things that keep you silent while men of 
lesser ability get what they want by the sheer 
power of convincing speech. Not only men who 
have made millions but thousands of others have 
sent for this booklet and are unstinting in their 
praise of it. You are told how you can bring out 
and develop your priceless ‘‘hidden knack’’—the 
natural gift within you. You can obtain your copy 
absolutely free by sending the coupon. 


Now 
Sent 
FREE © 


North American Institute 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9185, Chicago, III. 





Se 


North American Institute, 

3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9185, Chicago, Il. 
Please send me FREE and without obligation 

my copy of your inspiring booklet, How to 

Work Wonders with Words, aad full infor 

mation regarding your Course in Effective 

Speaking. 


Name 


Address 
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Mr. Kiwanian: 

You and 100,000 other Kiwanis executives are read- 
ing THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE. 

Did you ever stop to inquire what advertising in 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE can do for you? 


Your inquiry will receive immediate attention. 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
164. West Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 
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Merits of Representative Government 


How Strengthening It Would Be to Have the Principle of Representation 





Seated at the Head of Our Political Table 


By FINLEY C. HENDRICKSON 


Lieutenant Governor, Capital District 


HE wisdom of the founders of the Republic in try- 
ing to safeguard the principle of representation has re- 
ceived marked vindication by the unsatisfactory results 
obtained by throwing it aside. The departures have 
been’ in two directions, and im exactly opposite directions. 
One movement has been towards those loose forms of 
government (if they can be called government) which con- 
stitute a democracy, initiatives, referendums, recalls—a 
triology of political incoherency and disorder. Government 
by petition, night letters, card index systems and lobbies, 
all forms of “direct action,” inherently 
anta‘gonistic to the principle of a “Re- 
publican Form of Government,” have 
aided the disparagement. 

The departures for the most part 
have been made in the various states 
and related to state questions. The 
innovation of the referendum would 
have broken down the safeguards 
around the Congress as well, had not 
the founders of the Republic made it 
all but impossible to have a national 
referendum on political questions com- 
ing before the national legislature. 

By as strange a political fatality as 
ever overtook a nation, there has been 
a movement in the opposite direction, 
in both the federal branch and the 
States, away from» representative gov- 
ernment, directly back to autocracy, 
only in’ this case it is a multiplicity of 
autocracies. The reference here is to 
the creation of boards, bureaus and 
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commissions, which must be mere appendages without 
power, or, if given power, they must exercise all three of 
the primal powers of government, legislative, executive 
and judicial, all in one body. This is the very essence of 
tyranny, the very tyranny which the “founding fathers” 
staked their lives, their fortunes and their sacred honor to 
break. These peculiar bodies deserve the term bureaucracy, 
autocracy, or any other term which will clearly indicate a 
direct line away from the glory, strength and security of 
representative government. Congress and state legislatures 
which abdicate enough of their leg: 
lative power to create such bodies may 
learn, though late, that they are not 
only discrediting their own high cre- 
dentials but that the people accept 
them at their own estimate, and that 
such abdication has laid the foundation 
of the charge that representative gov- 
ernment has ceased to function in the 
United States. If commissions, boards 
and bureaus, (which must necessarily, 
through appointment of their members, 
greatly augment the political power of 
the national and state executives), are 
superior to the legislative branch in 
law-making, why a legislature at all? 
Why not have a bureaucracy do all the 
legislating? Fortunately, this abdica- 
tion of power has not involved the exe- 
cutive and judicial branches. 

So we find the “Ship of State,” well 
built, compact and seaworthy to with- 
stand any storm under the strict func 
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tioning of representative government, 
parting as it were in the middle, one 
part going out to the looseness of 
democracy and the other headed 
towards autocracy, with representative 
government su ffering 
proportionately 
through neglect and 
perversion. 

We hear much com- 


plaint these days 
against the rule of mi- 
norities, yet in throw- 


ing representative gov- 
ernment aside, every 
door was opened for 
“direct action,” through 
and by which minori- 
ties may flourish. 
Power! Responsibil- 
ity! Potent words. 
Under despotism we 
witness power without 
responsibility. Under a democracy we 
again witness power exercised without 
Was it not the pro- 
found Burke who declared he did not 
know how to draw an_ indictment 
against a whole people? But when it 
was ascertained that through the prin- 
ciples of a Federal Republic, responsi- 
bility could be affixed to the exercise 
of every power, and through that prin- 
ciple a vast continent could be articu- 
lated to attain great national objectives 
without weakening local jurisdictions, 
thereby guaranteeing “a more perfect 
Union,” political progress became a 
certainty. “This is what we mean by 
a Federal Government; it represents 


responsibility. 


unity in diversity, and diversity in 
unity.” 
Just as scientists in search of a 


fundamental scientific truth discover it 
and base a whole successful system 
upon that discovered principle ; just as 
the trembling magnetic needle settles 
unerringly to the pole, if not deflected, 
so in the weary search through the cen- 
turies for some better form of govern- 
ment than was afforded by either 
monarchy, or its opposite extreme, de- 
mocracy, the search led unerringly to 
the principle of representation. Un- 
scientific government spurns the prin- 
ciple of representation, while scientific 
government makes representation the 
honored guest of the political house- 
hold, the pole star of all political reck- 
oning. To abandon that principle now 
on the plea that some political objective 
could be sooner secured by some short 
cut, through some “direct action,” is 
to sell our political and constitutional 
birthright for a miserable mess of re- 
actionary political pottage which the 
founders of the Republic deemed un- 


worthy to set before the American 
electorate. 
Many incidental benefits accrued 


through the exaltation of a Republic 
as being that “form of government” 
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which excelled all other political con- 
ceptions. What stronger incentive 
could a man have to become a leader, 
a thinker, a statesman, than to faith- 
fully serve his constituency whose sup- 
port makes it possible 
for one to be a thinker 


and leader? Natural 
selection and promo- 


tion by the electorate of 
those best qualified to 
accomplish most is the 
principle and procedure 
practiced in every stock 
corporation of the land, 

in every church, lodge, 

or voluntary associa- 
tion of mankind. Why 
should it be abandoned 
in the political realm? 

While there have 
been some miscarriages, 
and men of inferior 
caliber have occasionally been elected 
to office in the place and stead of su- 
perior men, this happens in every walk 
of life. A principle inherently sound 
ought not to be disparaged and thrown 
aside because now and then a misfit 
occurs, especially as it can be corrected 
at the very next election. We may be 
certain more misfits will occur under 
unscientific procedure. 

Another benefit inherent in the prin- 
ciple of representation is the expression 
of faith of man in man to sustain that 
form of government which has none of 
the dangers and weaknesses connected 
with the two extremes of autocracy 
and democracy. Try, if you will, to 
express political faith in man through 
any other principle than that of repre- 


sentation. It cannot be done. Suggest 
that a monarchy may, after all, be 


superior to a Republic and it implies 
a servility on the part of all but the 
“rulers,” and an arrogancy on the part 
of them. A democracy, what does that 
imply? An utter lack of faith in 
everything and everybody, and that 
mankind is not capable 
of that same selection 
as to political matters 
which he exercises in 
every other walk of 
life. But let a people 
say, “Yes, we are dev- 
otees of a ‘Republican 
form of govern- 
ment,” and immedi- 
ately those selected to 
represent the people, as 
well as those who make 
that choice, are raised 
to an eminence where 
honor and power join 
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upon which that monetary system is 
founded. Just so the principle of rep- 
resentation became the current political 
coin of our beloved nation. Abandon 
that principle which created so high a 
trust in our political affairs, and see 
how it must finally drag all other trust 
down with it—financial and all. When 
the political roof tree sags, all beneath 
it is jeopardized. 

Not only is the principle of repre- 
sentation worthy the devotion of every 
patriot as relating to the internal af- 
fairs of a nation, but it spreads its 
benefits internationally. Nations need 
not fear other nations where all are 
founded on the principle of representa- 
tive government, for societies of men 
then clearly discern they cannot hope 
to aggrandize their own fortunes by 
destroying the fortunes of others. The 
inherent apenas of a Republic is 
merit, not force, though it can exercise 
the latter to a remarkable degree if 
occasion arises. A nation which has 
risen to such power and wealth as the 
United States would have long since 
put a fear in the heart of the world if 
it had been founded on autocratic 
power. 

But it is charged that representatives 
and delegates have at times “sold out” 
their constituency. Let us analyze 
that indictment against the principles 
upon which every Republic must be 
founded. Why should any man “sell 
out” his constituency? Where is the 
motive? What inducement is there 
for a delegate or representative to turn 
from those who have it in their power 
to put the seal of condemnation on his 
work, and subject himself to the mercy 
of an opposing minority, not his 
friends, and who, even if they could 
buy him, must contemn him and count 
him a dangerous man? It is straining 
credulity to the breaking point to give 
as an excuse for turning away from 
the principle of representation that 


delegates and _ representatives were 
habitually “selling 
out” their constituency. 


Whence, then, all 
this talk about repre- 
sentatives “selling 
out?” To those who 
have made a careful 
study and analysis of 
the indictment there is 
but one conclusion, that 
it lay in the noisy talk 
and oft reiteration of 
the minority, never in 
rightful authority, but 
who hoped by some 
kind of political mixup, 





hands without the least 
taint of arrogance or 
servility that would be strengthening. 

What makes our monetary system 
stand at par at home and abroad? 
Nothing less than the sound principles 


and by throwing repre- 

sentation aside, to win 

without a strict count. Minority fac- 

tions can never win through the strict 

functioning of representative govern- 
(Turn to page 268) 
































Coal docks at Milwaukee in the Menominee Valley. 








Wisconsin—A Diversified State 


Take Advantage of the Convention Trip to Visit the Many Industrial 


and Agricultural Places of Great Interest 


OU Kiwanians who are coming 
into Wisconsin for your International 
convention in June are coming into a 
state of diversified industries. The busi- 
ness men and farmers of the Badger 
State do not believe in putting all the 
community wealth into one security, or 
carrying all the eggs in one basket. 
Consequently, if you take the time to 
give us the “once over,” as we sincerely 
hope you will, you will find a pleasing 
variety in factory and farm—a variety 
which assures a stabilized and substan- 
tial prosperity. 

In telling you of some of the indus- 
tries of our state which we believe de- 
serve your interest, | am going to try 
to avoid superlatives, and stick to the 
simple facts. If you care to use the 
superlatives after you have come and 
seen, that will be all right with us. 

The position of Wisconsin as the 
leading dairy state of the Union is 
pretty generally known. Instead of 
marketing most of the products of the 
soil directly, as is done in many states, 
the farmers of Wisconsin use these 
products as raw materials to produce 
milk, cheese, butter, beef and other 
dairy products. Out of a farm value of 
about $460,000,000 for all crops in 
1926 and 1927, only about $72,000,- 
000 or less than 28 per cent, was sold 





By OSMORE R. SMITH 


Secretary, Wisconsin State Tourist Bureau 


directly in 1926, and less than 24 per 
cent in 1927. Milk supplies 52 per cent 
of the gross farm income. Including 
revenue from hogs, cattle and calves, 
and eggs and poultry, the total gross 
revenue from live stock is 86 per cent. 

You will find pleasing evidence of 
Wisconsin's success in dairying in 
whatever direction you go from Mil- 
waukee, your convention city. Sleek, 
pure-bred cattle—Guernseys and Hol- 
steins predominating—plash at the 
edges of clear running streams, or eye 
you meditatively from the shade of 
wide-spreading elms or oaks. Great 
barns, electric lighted and electrically 
equipped, and piped for running wa- 
ter, open their wide doors to you and 
invite you to inspect their order and 
their cleanliness. Farm homes, built 
perhaps on a knoll, and environed by 
well kept outbuildings, trees and flow- 
ers, speak more loudly than words of 
the well-being of those living therein. 
The road you are on, even though it be 
a side road, is a well maintained high- 
way, for 95 per cent of the rural popu- 
lation of Wisconsin lives less than 
three miles from a maintained high- 
way, and a majority live on such a 
highway. 

Wisconsin pure-bred dairy cattle are 
shipped to all parts of the United 
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States and to several foreign countries. 
The total sales outside the state in 
1927 totaled 83,000 head. 

If you travel west out of Milwaukee 
into Waukesha County, region of 
the Waukesha-Oconomowoc lakes, you 
will find the dairy business organized 
first of all to produce milk for the city 
markets. This is true also in Racine 
and Kenosha Counties to the south. 
Both of these sections are immediately 
tributary to the cities of Milwaukee, 
Racine, Kenosha, and Chicago, which 
demand milk and cream for the fam- 
ily table. 

To the north, and particularly in the 
lake shore counties east of Lake Win- 
nebago, the dominating dairy industry 
is the manufacture of cheese, and 
cheese factories here are almost as com- 
mon as filling stations. The counties 
of Dodge, Sheboygan, Kewaunee and 
Manitowoc, with Clark, Marathon, 
Oconto, and Shawano in the north, and 
Iowa, Richland, and Green in the 
southwest each produces more than 
10,000,000 pounds of cheese a year. In 
1927 Wisconsin produced 74 per cent 
of the American type cheese, 82 per 
cent of the Swiss, and 92 per cent of 
the brick manufactured in the United 
States. Brick cheese production is con- 
centrated in the region of Dodge 
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County and Swiss cheese im 


County and the 


pounds, more cheese is produced than 
in any state in the union, except 
and New York. 

Wisconsin also pro- 
duced 30 per cent of the 
supply of 
condensed milk and 
12 per cent of its 
butter, quite a siz- 
able order for a 
state which in area 
is among the lesser 
American common- 
wealths. 

For years 
Badger State has 
first in the production of can- 
ning peas, and normally pro- 
duces more than half of the nation’s 
output. Eighty thousand acres were 
planted to canning peas in 1927. The 
pea crop fits well into the requirements 
of the Wisconsin dairy farmer, it be- 
ing grown usually in rotation as a cash 
crop, and the pea vines, in the form of 
ensilage, making good fodder for cat- 
tle and sheep. You will find the pea 
fields, and the canneries, chiefly in the 
lake shore counties immediately north 
of Milwaukee County, and in Colum- 
bia, Dodge, Green Lake, and Fond du 
Lac Counties to the northwest. 


Wisconsin 


nation’s 


the 
been 


Potatoes are the principal cash crop 
of the Wisconsin farmer, the annual 
production amounting to about $40,- 
000,000. Portage and Waupaca Coun- 
ties are first and second, respectively, 
in their total yields and Langlade 
County is third. 


The humble egg accounted for $29,- 
000,000 in farm revenue in 1927 and 
poultry added another $9,000,000. Just 
as the Wisconsin farmer has shown a 
preference for blooded cattle, so is he 
showing a preference for pure-bred 
poultry. Chicken raising is on the in- 
crease in the state. Its distribution is 
fairly general throughout central and 
southern Wisconsin, but Dane and 
Dodge Counties in the south rank first 
and second, in the order named. 


Green 
immediate vicinity. 
In Green County alone, with an an- 
nual production of nearly 25,000,000 





Door County, occupying the Green 


Bay Peninsula, is noted for its cherries 


and is also the leading apple county m 
the state. Sheboygan County is second 










Wisconsin is 


Pure-bred Wisconsin dairy herd. 
the leading dairy state in the Union. 


in apples and Bayfield County, at the 
extreme northern tip of the state, is 
third. Considerable tobacco is grown 
in southern Wisconsin and particularly 
in Dane and Vernon Counties. The 
tobacco is of the cigar type, used chiefly 
for wrappers. 

In the field of manufacturing, Wis- 
consin offers even greater variety than 
in agriculture. The state is first in the 
manufacture of aluminum goods, with 
large plants in Manitowoc and West 
Bend. It is also first in the production 
of malt. Wisconsin is second in the 
list of states in the production of paper 
and wood pulp, engines and water 
wheels, rubber tires and inner tubes, 
leather gloves and mittens and sad- 
dlery and harnesses. It is third in knit 
goods, plumbing supplies, agricultural 
implements, dairyman’s supplies and in 
the manufacture of carriages, wagons, 
sleighs and sleds. 

Automobile and truck manufactur- 
ing is a large and fast growing indus- 
try with an output in 1927 amounting 
to nearly $156,000,000. This output 
gives Wisconsin fourth place in the 
production of motor vehicles. The 


furniture industry in Wisconsin is also 
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a most considerable one with an annual 
output of approximately $54,000,000. 
The production of leather accounts for 
$44,500,000 in output and boots and 
shoes nearly $54,000,000. While Wis- 
consin ranks sixth in foundry and 
machine shop products, the 
total annual value of these 
products is more than 
$125,000,000. Other 
industries in which 
the annual output 
exceeds $20,000,- 
000, include plan- 
ing mill products, 
canning and pre- 
serving, lumber and 
timber products, elec- 
trical machinery, bread 
and bakery products and 
slaughtering and meat pack- 


\ 








ing. 

There are 124 kinds of industries 
enumerated by the Federal census in 
Wisconsin. Eighty-nine of these 124 
exceed $1,000,000 in the annual value 
of their products, eighty exceed $50,- 
000,000 annually and three exceed 
$100,000,000 annually. 

The following names, representing 
concerns manufacturing wholly in Wis- 
consin, or having major plants in Wis- 
consin, are household words throughout 
the United States: 

Ajax Rubber Company, Racine; 
Allen A Company, Kenosha; Allis 


Chalmers Company, West Allis; 


Aluminum Goods Manufacturing Com- 


vany, Manitowoc; Bradley Knitting 
Mills, Delavan; Burgess Battery 
Company, Madison; Bucyrus Com- 
pany, South Milwaukee; J. I. Case 
Plow Works and J. I. Case Threshing 
Machine Works, Racine; Chain Belt 
Company, Milwaukee ; Cooper Under- 
wear Company, Kenosha; Evinrude 
Motor Company, Milwaukee, Cutler- 
Hammer Manufacturing Company, 
Milwaukee; Fisk Rubber Company, 
Cudahy; Four Wheel Drive Auto 
Company, Clintonville ; Harley-David- 
son Motor Company, Milwaukee; 
Hartman Trunk Company, Racine; 
Holeproof Hosiery, Milwaukee; Hor- 




















A very good reason why Wisconsin is noted for its live stock. 
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lick Malted Milk Company, Racine; 
Robert A. Johnston Company, Mil- 


waukee; Kohler Company, Kohler; 
Neekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
Wisconsin Rapids; Nash Motors, 


Kenosha; Oshkosh Overall Company, 
Oshkosh; Palmolive Company, Mil- 
waukee; Parker Pen Company, Janes- 
ville; Phoenix Hosiery Company, Mil- 
waukee; Sheboygan Chair Company, 
Sheboygan; Simmons Company, Ken- 
osha; Menasha Wooden Ware Corpo- 
ration, Menasha. These are only a 
very few Wisconsin corporations, the 
products of which are marketed not 
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only in the United States but abroad. 

If Santa Claus’ gifts from all the 
rest of the world were suddenly denied 
Wisconsin right at the Christmas sea- 
son,.no Badger boy or girl would lack 
a full stocking on Christmas morning 
—for Appleton makes children’s chairs, 
shooflies and toy novelties; Beaver 
Dam makes coaster wagons; Janesville 
scudder cars, coaster wagons and 
scoots; Jefferson makes playground 
equipment; Manitowoc makes Christ- 
mas tree decorations and children’s 
cooking utensils and Oshkosh makes 
children’s vehicles and wooden toys; 
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Owen makes coaster wagons and kid- 
die car seats; Stevens Point makes 
flivvers, scooters, wagons, cribs, cradles 
and bassinets ; Sheboygan and Wausau 
make juvenile furniture and furniture 
novelties. From northern Wisconsin 
come spruce and balsam Christmas 
trees. Ten Wisconsin cities can sup- 
ply Christmas stockings to fill with 
Badger-made candy. And when John- 
ny and Mary sit down to Christmas 
dinner they may have their choice of 
Watertown goose with Wisconsin 
applesauce or home-grown turkey with 
the sauce of Badger cranberries. 


All Kiwanis Night 


Monday Evening, June 24, 1929 


Program Being -Arranged so that -All Kiwanis (lubs Will Meet Simultaneously 
with the International (Convention at Milwaukee 


in Observing “Zero Hour”’ 
By KAYWIN KENNEDY 


Chairman, International Committee on Inter-Club Relations 


LL Kiwanis Night will be ob- 
served throughout Kiwanis Interna- 
tional and at the Annual Convention 
on Monday evening, June 24. This 
activity has become an International 
institution and its celebration is antici- 
pated by those who will not be able to 
attend the convention. We are hoping 
to have greater success than ever this 
year, and the celebration will be held, 
starting with “Zero Hour,” 8:15 to 
8:30 p.m., Central Standard time, on 
Monday night, June 24, 1929. 

We hope to have all of the clubs in 
International synchronize their pro- 
grams to that hour, and to do so many 
clubs will have to plan carefully their 
meetings to include this period. In the 
Central Time Zone, the “Zero Hour” 
will be held at the same time as at Mil- 
waukee, but in the Eastern Time Zone 
it will be held an hour later. In the At- 
lantic Time Zone, Kiwanians will ob- 








Program 


Moment of silent fellowship 


See 


“America” (first stanza) and “God Save the King” 
Message—International President O. Samue! Cummings* 
Fellowship Song—“Onward in Kiwanis”** 





serve “Zero Hour” even two hours 
later than the Milwaukee meeting. 
Changes will be necessary in the 
Mountain Time Zone to one hour ear- 
lier and in the Pacific Time Zone to 
two hours earlier. 

All Kiwanis Night should enable 
Kiwanians to concentrate their atten- 
tion upon the purposes and ideals of 
this great should 
strengthen and spread fellowship and 
bring about a realization of what it 
means to have over 100,000 business 
and professional men in the United 
States and Canada and nearly 1,800 
Kiwanis Clubs, all united in the same 
program at identically the same time on 
the North American Continent. If 
there is anything in mental telepathy, 
the spirit of All Kiwanis Night and 
“Zero Hour” should carry the message 
of Kiwanis throughout our entire or- 
ganization. 


organization. It 


The program for the “Zero Hour’ 
is to be the same for all clubs, com- 
mencing with a moment of silent 
fellowship, then the singing of *Amev- 
ica” and “God Save the King,” fol- 
lowed by the Message of International 
President O. Samuel Cummings, a copy 
of which will be sent to all clubs. The 
fellowship generally observed 
following the President’s Message is 
“Onward in Kiwanis” which is a very 
adaptable song for this occasion. The 
program for All Kiwanis Night, outside 
of the “Zero Hour,” may be arranged 
to suit the circumstances of each club. 

We desire to have every Kiwanian in 
Kiwanis International who will not at- 
tend the International convention re- 
alize his own responsibility to make 
this All Kiwanis Night and “Zero 
Hour” a You can do this 
with your active codperation in your 
own club’s meeting. 


song 


success. 





SO ee ee ee ee ey 


Zero Hour 


To be Observed at Milwaukee and by All Clubs—June 24, 1929 


Atlantic Eastern Central Mountain Pacific 
10:15 9:15 8:15 7:15 6:15 
10:16 9:16 8:16 7:16 6:16 
10:19 9:19 8:19 7:19 6:19 
10:25 9:25 8:25 7:25 6:25 


(*) Copy will be sent to all clubs (**) Page 5, new “Songs of Kiwanis.” 
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The Present Situation of Education 





Mass Methods Have Produced Quantity Instead of Quality 


By DR. W. W. COMFORT 


President, Haverford College, Haverford, Pennsylvania 


AVERYONE knows enough about 
education, in his own judgment, to 
discuss it. This is because everyone 
has had some experience of education 
in his own life, and because it is in 
reality the in which 
our country has engaged. From coast 
hamlet there is a 
where the older 
generation is passing on to the younger 
generation the lessons of life. Educa- 
thrusts itself upon the attention 
interest of at one time 


biggest business 


to coast in every 


school of some sort 


tion 
and 
or another. 


everyone 


The reason there is such a diversity 
of opinion as to how the lessons of the 
past should be inculcated in the young 
people of the present, is that different 
people mean different things when they 
talk about education, and consequently 
they have different ideas about how 
the process of education should be car- 
ried out because they have very dif- 
terent objectives in mind. For instance, 
it is to distinguish between an 
education to make a living and an edu- 
cation to live a life. The subjects 
taught, the methods of instruction, 
and the standards of attainment vary 
greatly between these two fundamental 


easy 


conceptions of education. Education 
to earn a living will stress the tech- 
nique of some art in which the student 
desires to become so proficient as to 
gain a livelihood in competition with 
others who exercise that art. So-called 
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domestic 


vocational courses, such as 
economy, nursing, salesmanship, sten- 
ography and typewriting, arts and 
crafts, the manual arts and trades, 
mechanics, the elementary stages of 
engineering and agriculture might all 
be termed technical arts. Whereas, 
foreign languages and literature, his- 
tory, philosophy, mathematics, music, 
art, the natural sciences, social studies 
and economics form the backbone of 
the curriculum of a liberal education 
which contemplates the enrichment of 
one’s intellectual and_ spiritual life 
without primary reference to develop- 
ing the capacity to make a living. It 
has recently been pointed out by Pro- 
fessor L. P. Jacks that “what men do 
with themselves at the leisure end of 
life is all of a piece with what they 
do at the labor end,” and that “we 
make a mistake in setting up a sharp 
division between the work which earns 
us a ‘living’ and the ‘living’ that is 
earned.” That, of course, is true, yet 
the mistake has been made, and we 
have been acting in accordance with it. 

In the elementary grades there is no 
great difference between these two rad- 
ically opposed conceptions of educa- 
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tion. But the distinction appears in 
the high school grades, where we have 
manual training schools, technical high 
schools, business courses and academic 
or scientific courses, in one of which a 
student finds himself, 
often without any good 
cause, segregated. Still 
more specialized is the 
college or university 
course, where a student 
finds himself com- 
mitted to a definite 
purpose in seeking a 
higher education. 

The writer has been 
asked to point out some 
of the innovations and 
contributions of educa- 
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rial philosophy of life which under- 
lies our national experience—depend 
certain results which may be mentioned 
here. 

Teacher’s Contact Should Be Personal 


DUCATION is the 
result of a personal re- 
lationship between 
teacher and pupil. 
With the exception of 
certain exercises, such 
as lectures and demon- 
strations, which can be 
carried out before large 
numbers of pupils, 
other educational proc- 
esses must be carried 
out directly between 








tion in the United 
States, to show where 
our national system of 
education has brought 





the instructor and the 
student. There should 
be no veil to obscure 
the teacher and no 





us, and to point out, in 
view of the present situation, what 
problems lie before us. It is not easy 
to generalize safely, for there are many 
cross currents, and much experimenta- 
tion is in progress at the present time 
the value of which cannot yet be 
judged. A few general statements, 
however, may be made without danger 
of error. 


Universal Education and Material 
Philosophy 

Our country is committed to the 
theory of equal educational opportun- 
ity for all normal children. Fabulous 
sums have been spent by the States 
and by individuals to carry out this 
theory. The growth of the task im- 
posed by this theory has become, 
especially since the World War, sim- 
ply stupendous. Public and private 
schools are everywhere taxed to ca- 
pacity, with inevitable results which 
will be later indicated. In the second 
place, the emphasis in this national 
education of ours has been upon the 
“practical” studies or those which are 
considered to affect favorably one’s 
money-earning capacity. This empha- 
sis is due to the great task which lay 
before our people of subduing Nature 
in a vast continent of rich resources, 
providing easy transportation on an 
unprecedented scale, and all those ma- 
terial advantages required by the high- 
est average standard of living ever yet 
attained by humanity. Our education 
is marked by the deliberate intention 
to make natural forces work for us so 
that our lives might be easy. In the 
process of effecting this remarkable re- 
sult, the spiritual has not kept pace 
with the material. Experts have made 
our life luxurious, complicated and 
dangerous, while the spiritual forces 
that men live by have lain dormant. 

Upon these two facts—our belief 
in universal education, and the mate- 


anonymity behind 
which the student may conceal himself. 
The contact should be direct and per- 
sonal if the zeal, the fire of enthusiasm 
and wisdom is to be carried over from 
the giver to the receiver. The two poles 
must be near enough for the spark to 
pass from one to the other without in- 
termediary and without loss. Now, it 
is precisely this personal contact which 
has been lost in the schools and univer- 
sities which have had to accept students 
in far greater numbers than their fac- 
ulties can care for. The students have 
to be handled in wholesale fashion and 
taught by teachers of relatively low 
calibre who can be secured at a low 
salary. In other words, we have suf- 
fered the standard and efficacy of our 
teaching to deteriorate all along the 
line because we have admitted more 
students than we could accommodate. 
Complaints are heard from all quar- 
ters: from teachers who 
are expected to do the 
impossible, from  stue 
dents who are disap- 
pointed at the lack of 
instruction, and from 
the public which is dis- 
satisfied with meagre re- 
sults from the expendi- 
ture of public funds. 

One solution is, of 
course, the creation of 
many more schools and 
colleges. Another solu- 
tion is a careful selec- 
tion of those who are 
fitted by natural tal- 
ents to receive an edu- 
cation in high school 
and college, which is growing yearly 
more expensive. This selective process 
is already in progress in most of our 
private schools and colleges and will, 
I believe, be carried much further in 
the future, as fair tests are devised for 
determining the avtitude of children. 
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Our democracy is pledged to equal op- 
portunity for all who are fitted for 
education, but it cannot be pledged to 
bestow equal natural endowments upon 
all candidates. We shall eventually 
have to do what business does, and 
what education does in other countries; 
drive out the lame ducks from class- 
rooms and throw them back in the pool 
where they belong and where they will 
be happy, reserving the greater privi- 
leges for those who are deserving and 
who will profit by them. If this process 
could be carried out fairly and justly 
at the present time, there would be 
plenty of schools and colleges to edu- 
cate those who remain. Moreover, the 
fact that instruction has been aimed 
in America at the average intelligence 
of a democratic class of students has 
lowered the standard of accomplish- 
ment and has militated against the po- 
tential development of the most gifted 
students who have held back from giv- 
ing their best effort. 

Another result of our education in 
this country has been the emphasis laid 
upon science rather than upon the hu- 
manities and social studies. An indus- 
trial population has been interested 
rather in processes by which Nature 
could be made the slave of a luxury 
loving people than in the studies which 
enrich the individual soul, exercise an 
important discipline upon the mind, 
and develop a concern for the fine art 
of human society. A striking example 
of this emphasis is seen in the mag- 
nificent educational buildings which 
house our public high schools and uni- 
versities. No money has been spared 
to rear and make comfortable these 
veritable palaces of learning, but there 
has been no comparable expenditure 
upon the services of the teachers who 
form the pivotal point in the entire 
system of education. 

Emphasis Has Been 
on Quantity and 
Utilitarianism 


Ler us recapitulate 


the results of our na- 
tional solicitude for 
education, and then see 
what is being done to 
rectify the mistakes 
that have been made. 
First, we have gone in 
for education as a na- 
tion upon a scale never 
before attempted. The 
result has been pride 
in quantity rather than 
quality, and the super- 
ficiality attainable by mediocre minds 
has marked our accomplishment. In- 
dividuality in instruction has been lost ; 
mass methods have had to be employed 
and have produced mob psychology. 
Administrative red-tape has replaced 
(Turn to page 263) 





























The Grimsel Pass, Switzerland, by 


Donald Shaw Mac Laughlan, 


Influence of Art on Society 


Art Is the Spirit of the Ideal, Hastening the Progress of Civilization 


RT is the finest flower of civili- 
zation. It is the blossoming of the 
higher instincts of man, and it calls into 
play the rarer qualities of the feelings 
and the intelligence. It demands the 
best of human ability, and whoso has 
once given himself devotedly to the 
cause of art never escapes her sweet en- 
thrallment and ever after enjoys the 
pleasures of higher atmospheres. 

The fine arts demand the best of hu- 
man intelligence. They are the achieve- 
ments of patient endeavor, of sacrific- 
ing refinement. Any art, be it what it 
may, has been won through the stern 
rejection of the unlovely and the un- 
true. Art, then, is simplicity, as clear 
in its meanings and as sincere as truth. 

This is the definition of the educated 


By ALBERT ROULLIER 


man who sees art in any carefully exe- 
cuted work. It may manifest itself in 
many ways besides the making of a 
picture. The architect, the sculptor, the 
musician, the composer, the writer, the 
engraver, the etcher, the decorator—all 
are artists, if they practice their calling 








IWANIS Objects are ideally 

exemplified in this essay by the 
founder of the internationally known 
Albert Roullier Art Galleries of Chi- 
cago. He died a few years ago and 
Miss Alice Roullier kindly permitted 
THe Krwants MaGazine to publish 
this material and also furnished the 
original etchings by four masters of the 
art to wllustrate the article. 
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worthily. Every action in life can be 
endued with grace, every occupation 
can be conducted with artistic skill. 

All of us are better or worse artists in 
our lives. The true artist in life thinks 
of the richest disposal of his time and 
the best development of his nature. 
‘To affect the quality of the day,” says 
Thoreau, “that is the highest of arts” 
—it leads to a more distinguished and 
happier future, it makes the perfect type 
of the citizen, the gentleman, and the 
scholar. 

Following the thought still further, 
we see that the art of living leads to all 
actions of life, and to the minor conduct 
of the business of every day. Good 
manners should certainly rank among 
the fine arts; good cooking is an art, 
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and there is a wide difference between 
dining and mere feeding; journalism, 
and even the writing of a simple pri- 
vate letter, may entitle the writer to the 
honorable name of artist. Then, may 
we not recall the great American so 
lately passed from the ranks of the liv- 
ing, who discoursed eloquently on 
“The Gentle Art of Making Enemies.” 
There is certainly an art “of govern- 
ment, an art in commercial enterprise, 
and an art in living the simple life with 
faithfulness toward ideals. What is 
thus true of individuals is also true of 
societies. 

Civilization with all its refining and 
beautifying results is in the case of 
individuals and communities a thing 
acquired from the outside. It is what a 
builder of houses would call “made 
land,” and is reclaimed by personal 
effort from the swamp or sea of bar- 
barism. 

If we seek the beginnings of civiliza- 
tion and trace the fine arts to their pres- 
ent noble position in society, we shall 
see by what slow process, through all 
the ages, man has been working to un- 
fold the flower of the ideal which blos- 
somed in his mind. 

Every child born into this world is 
born a little savage, and would remain 
so to the end if it were not for the civil- 
izing process which we call education. 

The students of evolution say that 
every infant goes through all the ex- 
periences of the race. That is, the 
savage little boy of today, smashing his 
toys and screaming for the moon, and 
using every means to have his own 
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sweet will, is a_ | 








brother to the 
child who. lived 
in a cave, wore 
skins for raiment, 
ate his meat raw, 
tearing it from 
the bones of the 
animal he _ had 
captured in the 
chase. 

The boy of 
the cave age had 
also his leanings 
toward art. He 
polished his stone 
ax until it was a 
weapon to. be 
dreaded—and a 
work of art. Na- 
ture and circum- 
stance trained his 
manners in the 
art of cunning. 
By cunning he 
evaded his ene- 
mies, by cunning 
he obtained his 
food, by cunning 
he wooed his wife 





when he arrived -—— ———_—— 
at manhood. Road Song No. 1, 
“ is acknowledged by 
It is a truth 


that the character 

of each community and each nation is 
made up of the sum of the characters 
and attainments of the individuals com- 
posing it. We should not forget that 
this beneficent process of civilizing, 
“which changes men from savages to 





sages,’ must be re- 








newed in the case of 
each human crea- 
ture, and that if 
education is neglect- 
ed our race would 
soon lapse into bar- 
barism. 

Fortunately for 
the progress of hu- 
manity, every 
ceeding century or 
era has improved in 
some way or other 
| upon the conditions 
| of the age which has 
| gone before. The 
arts have not died 
with the hands that 
brought them into 
existence, but have 
lived to inspire the 





suc- 





newly born genera- 
tions. Progress does 


not always show it- 
self in the same 
Rotherhithe, one of the 


sixteen etchings of the 
‘lIhames set by James Me- 
Neill Whistler. At first 
Whistler was criticized for 
using industrial scenes as 
subjects but in his plates 
he has shown how indus- 

















try provides both beauty 
and philosophy. 











by Donald Po Fi Mac Laughlan, American, who 
a number of critics to be the greatest living 
etcher, the most individual and creative since Whistler. 


manner. When art has been creative, 
other forms of activity have been 
quiescent; when commerce and enter- 
prise have filled the minds of men, lit- 
erature and the arts have been inactive 
and awaited more favorable conditions. 
Yet art has never failed in its influence, 
the elect have kept its flame burning to 
brighten the paths of those who love 
beauty. The march of progress has car- 
ried art forward in its train. 

So it happens that the child of today, 
though born with the possibilities of a 
savage in his nature, has advantages at 
his doors. Every succeeding generation, 
since the wanderings of Adam and the 
later stone age, has added to the stores 
ot knowledge. This knowledge has 
been preserved through the arts. Na- 
tions have vanished, but their arts have 
remained. The art of sculpture lives in 
the stone ax, the flint arrow-head, the 
tools of the savage, the obelisks and 
tombs of the Egyptians, the temples 
and statues of Greece, the triumphal 
arches of Rome, and the marvelous pal- 
aces and churches of the Middle Ages, 
adorned with paintings, mosaics, and 
sculpture. 

The art of painting has recorded the 
customs of E gypt and the Assyrians, 
the art of engraving and printing has 
multiplied books, and the art of litera- 
ture and song has kept alive the narra- 
tive of Biblical history, the Psalms of 
King David, the Gospels, the tales of 
Homer, and the dramas of Shakespeare. 

It must be admitted that the practice 
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of the fine arts is 


volumes of prose 





not necessary to 
human __ existence. 
Mankind could 
exist without it, 


but such existence 
could hardly be 
called living. 


Should we dispense 
with art, life would 
be barren indeed. 
Existence would be 
little better than 
that of the jelly- 
fish or the mollusk 


that exists but to 
eat, to feed itself 
and maintain its 


physical nature. 
Search through 











ren gave avenues for 
interchange of 
thought among 


men. 
However, let us 
not imagine that 


the Christian era is 
the only period of 
the flowering of the 
arts, nor that pa- 


nd: gan Greece and 
a Sis idolatrous Egyp- 
tians alone as- 


pired to creations 
of wonder and 


~ mE caa beauty. In the 
: “eS days of King 
hs David, the Psalms, 

aauanky” & the richest of po- 











the universe and 1 





the existences of 
nature, and where 
shall we find life without beauty and 
artistic loveliness. The humblest plant 
is a miracle in structure, in color tones, 
and in its growth; the lowest worm is 
beautiful in its organism of ring upon 
ring. The bird that builds its nest, the 
caterpillar that swings its cocoon, the 
animal! that digs its den—all show con- 
summate craft and art—craft in con- 
struction, art in decorated construction. 
The flowers unfold in harmonious col- 
ors, the birds wear painted plumage, the 
trees etch beautiful outlines against the 
sky, the hills, the valleys, and rivers 
spread charming landscapes before the 
eyes, more varied than any painter has 
put upon canvas. Where, then, shall 
we look for a spot on the earth where 
art is not? 

If we pause to think, we shall decide 
that art is a following of correct rules 
of construction and a seeking for the 
ideals which belong to the higher na- 
ture of man. It has nothing to do with 
neglect or carelessness, and concerns it- 
self altogether with earnest purpose. It 
is not the work of slaves, but of free 
men, the expression of enthusiasm and 
joy in the working. Joy in life always 
seeks expression through art, and thus 
irt is truly the child of joy. 

Momentous events in the life of man 
and the history of nations have called 
out the most glorious works of art—art 
in sculpture, in music, in painting, and 
in verse, 

Let us turn to the records of history. 
To celebrate the power of a mighty 
monarch, and to build him a monument 
that should stand as steadfast as the 
eternal hills, thousands, nay tens of 
thousands, of Egyptian workmen laid 
down their lives in building the pyra- 
mids, these majestic monuments of 
architecture. In a later age, moved by 
fear of the gods and inspired by the 
glory of their victories, the Greeks 
erected that triumph of art—the Par- 
thenon—an ideal for the builders of 


Veere, by James McBey, who started out in life as a bank c 


twenty and more centuries. Rome fol- 
lowed with temples and triumphal 
arches; at her decline the Christians re- 
vived the arts, building churches so 
vast and so magnificent to prove their 
devotion to their religion. Crafts- 
men, who were artists, masons, workers 
in metals, mosaics, painters, and sculp- 
tors, gave their noblest activities to the 
task. And here developed a Michel- 
angelo, a Benvenuto Cellini, a Da 
Vinci, a Raphael, and their brother- 
hood. 

Close in their train followed the art 
of music at the inspiration of this same 
wonderful religious feeling, and with 
music the human tongue must find 
words to express the raptures of the 
heart, and speaking rhythmically, verse 
found utterance. The art of printing 
gave encouragement to writing, and 


etry, were sung 
with the music of 
the harp. The an- 
cient Hebraic religion employed an 
elaborate ceremonial with sumptuous 
furnishings, with vessels of gold and of 
silver, and vestments embroidered in 
symbolic design—all requiring the skill 
of trained artists and craftsmen to exe- 
cute the work. No later art in literature 
has approached the superb dignity of 
the Biblical language, and history tells 
us of the music of stringed instruments 
that accompanied the festivals of 
thanksgiving. 

Bearing in mind than any industry 
carried to a state of perfection is an art, 
let us consider the influence that this 
striving after art has had on society in 
general. 

Art in the simplest form is based on 
law and order, be it the plan of a 
garden, the making of a box, the draw- 


(Turn to page 259) 
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LIKE to read the Bible. A man half way twixt the 

crib and the coffin can read the Bible to real advan- 

tage; he does not need a preacher to explain it, and 
he enjoys it more because the ripening of his intellect and 
his personal experience makes him read the dear old Book 
with different eyes from those with which he looked on it 
as a boy. 

I read and laughed at Ezekiel this morning. The old 
prophet was given a tough job by the Lord. The Children 
of Israel had pulled their old stunt and wandered into 
paths of unrighteousness again, and the Lord sent Ezekiel 
to reform them. 

As a preliminary He spread before the prophet a roll; 
‘and there was written therein lamentations, and mourning, 
and woe.” He commanded Ezekiel to eat it and then go 
speak to the House of Israel, the idea being that He wanted 
Ezekiel to be literally full of lamentations and mourning 
and woe before he started on the job. 

I laughed because I have met so many preachers who 
went around with the corners of their mouths turned down, 
showing mental indigestion because they were so full of 
lamentations and mourning and woe. 

Zeke put over his project.with honor to himself and the 
Lord he served. In explaining just how he did it, he says 
that for seven days “I sat where they sat!’ Atta boy! 
Can’t you just see him with all those lamentations and 
mourning and woe inside of him going to those erring ones, 
holding forth on this and that, and instead of taking up a 
collection, singing a song or voicing the lamentations in 
him, he just sat where they sat until they decided he was a 
regular fellow and began to like him? 

By sitting where they sat, he got their view-point. By 
sitting with them he doubtless saw that they were really 
nice fellows who had just drifted away from the paths of 
righteousness and who could easily be brought back to the 
fold if he just went about it right. 

He learned their way of thinking and their point of 
view ; he realized that they did not want the lamentations 
and mourning and woe which were in him, but probably 
wanted to laugh. Whatever they wanted, whatever it took 
to land them, Zeke just sat where they sat until he got it. 
Then he did his stuff and won out. 

All of us think of men as good and bad, as if there were 
no other kinds. Between snowy white and midnight black 
are a thousand graduations of color. Greys and drabs 
are not black or white; there lives no man who can say 
where white leaves off and black begins. 

Good and bad is like that. The difference is less in the 
good or bad in men than in the fact that each of us has his 
own standards which he egotistically expects other men to 
live up to. If you aren’t like me, you are not good! I do 
not steal, so a thief is bad. I do play poker, so a poker 


player can enter the Kingdom of Heaven. The only way 
I can justify my own conduct is to believe that men who 
do as I do are good, and those who do not do as I do are 
bad! 

It is to laugh, but that’s the way all of us judge others. 
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After I had closed the shabby, dog-eared old Book which 
was my mother’s, and which I will always use as long as 
its leaves hold together, I began to think about the business 
of being a preacher, and the parsons I have met who literal- 
ly had an indigestion of godliness, full of lamentations 
and mourning and woe. Everyone of them ought to think 
how Ezekiel put over his mission for the Lord, and profit 
by the prophet. 

He didn’t say exactly how he handled these people, but 
he did explain that his first move was to sit where they sat 
for seven days. For what else could be this association in 
the intimate society of the people he was going to bring back 
into the fold, if not to get their view-point ? 

Most preachers live in the society of good, oh such very 
good! women, and with men who are so darned good that 
with the best intentions in the world they strive to make 
everyone else give up all the things they do not do. 

The result of this steady association with people who 
carry goodness to the point where it almost becomes a vice, 
is that, filled with undigested rolls of the law, they do not 
get the view-point of the very people they try to save. 

Look at the parsons we have in Kiwanis. Everyone of 
them has read what Ezekiel said about converting the 
Israelites! They are on to the idea that if they want to 
save sinners they must go and sit with them. Where can a 
parson find such a wonderful field for sitting with them as 
a Kiwanis club? 

The average Kiwanis club offers as many sinners as any 
other group. We all know so much about business ethics 
that we deem it dishonest to put our property in our wives’ 
names, but most of us have kept our religion in our wives’ 
names for years. We expect to cheat the Almighty and get 
into heaven clinging to their skirts. Skirts are getting 
shorter too, as every year brings the Judgment Day closer! 

There is hope for Kiwanians, because in every club we 
have priests, rabbis, Salvation Army captains and preachers 
who come every meeting and sit with us. Like Ezekiel, 
they get our view-point. Like Ezekiel, they leave their 
lamentations and mourning and woe inside of them, and 
laugh, sing and work with us. It has always been an open 
question in my mind whether Kiwanians got more out of 
the parsons, or parsons got more out of Kiwanians. 

Chances are that the benefit is mutual. A lot of Ki- 
wanians repeat the Lord’s Prayer at each Kiwanis luncheon, 
a lot of Kiwanians get the benefit of association with clergy- 
men, a lot of Kiwanians go to church and are brought to a 
realization of their sins of omission and commission be- 
cause these fine men of God are in our organization and 
like Ezekiel, sit where we sit. 

One great religionist said “a stationary church in a mov- 
ing world spells disaster to both.” Certainly Ezekiel set a 
precedent that many Kiwanis parsons follow to the benefit 
of both the dominies and the Kiwanians, making them bet- 
ter men, of greater use to the community in which they 
live. 

‘“T sat where they sat.” 








The Ideal Kiwanis District 


Emphasizing Three Main Points 


N ideal is a standard of desire, an 
aim of attainment, an ultimate object. 
What manner of district is our stand- 
ard of desire? In the beginning, there 
was only the individual club. It was 
purely a local proposition. A year later 
there were thirty-five scattered clubs 
and it became necessary to coérdinate 
and correlate the thought of the various 
clubs under one fountain head from 
which the best thought that came to 
that distributing center might be dis- 
seminated and made available for all 
other clubs. With the insistent demand 
for the creation of new clubs it became 
necessary to have a central control to 
see that these new clubs measured up to 
definite high standards. Hence Kiwanis 
International was created and incor- 
porated, The first International Con- 
vention was held in Detroit in 1917, at 
which time there were 70 clubs. Today 
there are 1,784 clubs and a total mem- 
bership of upwards of 100,000. 

The New Jersey District is the 
smallest geographical unit of the 
twenty-nine districts, and it is one of 
the strongest. It is presided over 
by a district governor, who by virtue of 
his office, is a member of the Interna- 
tional organization. He has six assist- 
ants, each lieutenant governor presid- 
ing over a division. The remainder of 
the district machine is composed of a 
district secretary, a district treasurer 
and a board of fifty-seven district trus- 
tees, one for each club. 


Judges by Accomplishments 

The world judges Kiwanis not by the 
perfection of its organization machin- 
ery, not by the smoothness of its opera- 
tion but by the accomplishments of its 
clubs. If a district does not render real 
service to its component clubs it forfeits 
its right of existence, and is only a use- 
less piece of machinery which clutters 
up the works. 

The ideal district is that district 
which attains its objective with the least 
expenditure of effort. What then is the 
work expected of the district ? Accord- 
ing to our Constitution its functions 
are: 


1. To coéperate with Kiwanis Inter- 
national in building new clubs. 

2. To educate and strengthen estab- 
lished clubs within the district, and, 

3. To promote participation of clubs 





By WM. J. CARRINGTON 


International Trustee 


in the general objectives, programs and 
policies of the district and Interna- 
tional. 

I. Building of New Clubs 


If new clubs are to be built it must be 
with the approval of International: be- 
cause all charters are granted by Inter- 
national. The representative of Inter- 
national on the field is the district gov- 
ernor. His is the final say, so no pre- 
liminary steps should be taken without 
his approval. Notwithstanding this 
fact the district trustees are the real 
missionaries of Kiwanis. Their duty it 
is to be on the lookout for prospective 
cities, and to form sponsoring commit- 
tees. 

There has been a radical change in 
our extension policy this year. We are 
embarking on a new era of expansion. 
It is now possible to build clubs in 
small communities where there is qual- 
ity material for a twenty-five member 
club with 10 per cent replacement ma- 
terial from year to year. Kiwanis be- 
lieves that a club of less than twenty- 
five cannot function properly as a Ki- 
wanis club. 

It is unfair to deprive a town of the 
benefits of Kiwanis if it can maintain 
one. At the present time there are a 
number of groups of men affiliated with 
sister organizations, who, because of 
our strong district and International or- 
ganization, desire to become Kiwanis 
clubs. Our policy is to discourage this 
and to spend our energy in building 
new clubs in every available community 
where a quality club can be maintained. 


II. Strengthening and Educating 


Established Clubs 


Probably the most efficient means of 
strengthening and educating estab- 
lished clubs is the official visit made by 
the lieutenant or the district governor 
to the club. A feature of the visit is an 
address on some phase of Kiwanis by 
the governor and most important of all 
is a meeting with the board of directors. 
The district trustee, through his mem- 
bership on the board of directors, is in 
a strategic position to prepare the club 
for a real check-up. 

A second means of strengthening and 
educating established clubs is the divi- 
sional school for club presidents-elect, 
held under the auspices of each of the 
lieutenant governors. These training 
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conferences originated in the New Jer- 
sey District and have now spread to 
more than half the districts in Inter- 
national. 

The promotion of club participation 
in the Attendance and Efficiency Con- 
test is a duty of the district trustee. If 
your club has not entered both these 
contests it needs to. Our members must 
be brought under the spell of Kiwanis 
and this is possible only when they at- 
tend the meetings. 

In this district there are yet some 
clubs who need the urge of their trus- 
tees to enter the Attendance Contest. 
The Efficiency Contest is more than a 
competition. It is an annual inventory 
which assures a well-rounded program 
of activity and creates and maintains 
an active and progressive service club. 

Still another means of strengthening 
and educating clubs is the district 
bulletin. The district trustee here has 
a threefold responsibility :-First, to see 
that the bulletin is worthy of the dis- 
trict and is supplied with news notes 
from his own club. Second, that, hav- 
ing been made worthy, he sell the 
bulletin to the members of his club, and 
third, that his secretary forward the 
names and addresses of outstanding 
speakers to the editor, so that they may 
become available to the other clubs of 
the district. 

Yet another means of strengthening 
established clubs is the establishment 
of divisional committee meetings. There 
are unlimited opportunities for mutual 
advancement in conferences, for ex- 
ample: Between the chairman of the 
program committees of the clubs of a 
division. 

While it is the duty of the club 
secretary to render semi-annual and 
monthly reports to the district on time, 
this is not always done. These reports 
are not merely red tape. If the dis- 
trict and International are to help 
clubs, it is imperative that these reports 
be studied. International maintains a 
Service Department for weak clubs 
which spent $64,000.00 last year. This 
is one-third of the revenue which the 
clubs pay as annual dues to the Inter- 
national organization. If your club 
needs help badly enough, a paid official 
will spend a week in your town in order 
to transfuse your club. The failure of 

(Turn to page 265) 
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Militant Kiwanis 


IWANIS should be militant in spirit even though 
it is engaged in peace-time service. 

Professor James of Harvard University said, 
even before the last great war, that one of the great needs 
of the world was that we should find a moral equivalent 
for war. The experience of the World War only em- 
phasized the wisdom of these words so that today their 
truth is even more fully recognized. Rallied by the cry of 
war, it is amazing the manner in which a people will re- 
spond with loyalty and patriotic zeal to contribute their 
resources and to lay down even life itself to win the con- 
flict. It would seem that the many challenging opportuni- 
ties for peace-time service to community, nation and world 
should arouse a spirit somewhat akin to the devotion, 
aggressiveness and self-sacrifice that is so universally dis- 
played on the field of battle. 


Kiwanis is an organization, I believe, that offers the 
opportunity for a moral equivalent to war. Kiwanis should 
be able to inspire the militant spirit in service and marshal 
its forces as an army of peace to accomplish worth-while 
service in the interests of our communities, nation and man- 
kind, with a genuine devotion, tireless zeal, and the giving 
of resources and self even to the point of sacrifice. 


Militant Kiwanis must keep its ranks filled. An army 
to be most efficient must maintain its companies and regi- 
ments to their full quota in order to secure the maximum 
fighting strength. It is not otherwise with Kiwanis. To 
accomplish its aggressive service, Kiwanis clubs should be 
maintained with a maximum of membership, both in the 
quality of personnel and in the representative character of 
the membership in relation to the diverse business, profes- 
sional and industrial activities in the community. It is 
obvious that an army with the ranks of each company filled 
has the greater chance of winning. A Kiwanis club fully 
manned with all available men meeting the personnel 
standards and classification requirements of Kiwanis, pre- 
sents a better means of service than a club depleted in 
membership. Clubs are, therefore, urged to give earnest 
attention to the upbuilding of their membership in line 
with the program promoted by the International Commit- 
tee on Classification and Membership, not as a means sin 
ply of increasing the official statistics of Kiwanis, but as a 
means of making Kiwanis more qualified for worth-while 
service. 

Militant Kiwanis also requires that members shall be in 
their places at club meetings and in all club activities. A 
true soldier must do more than merely have his name en- 
rolled in the membership of his company and appear at an 
occasional dress parade. An absent soldier does not count 
in a battle. The Kiwanian with a genuine militant spirit 
will always be in the line-up ‘of his club, whether at the 
“dress parade” of some social occasion or the earnest strug- 
gle to attain an objective in service. 
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Militant Kiwanis must also see to it that its army is 
increased by as many companies and regiments as possible. 
It must not depend simply upon the present force for its 
victories in service any more than an army counts upon its 
present line-up for all future conflicts. It is, therefore, 
essential that our clubs shall seek to enlarge our Kiwanis 
army of peace just as much as possible through the spon- 
soring of new clubs. This should not be allowed to be a 
mere matter of chance interest. It should be a part of 
broad plan of strategy to build up a force for servicé in 
the same aggressive manner as a nation must give itself 
to recruiting and enlarging its army in the time of war. 
The more companies and regiments, the larger the army ; 
and the larger the fighting force, the surer anil bigger the 
victory. Every Kiwanian, whether member or officer, 
should do his utmost with all possible zeal and earnestness 
to see that the Kiwanis organization is strengthened by the 
addition of more clubs so that Kiwanis may attain its 
objectives more assuredly. 

Militant Kiwanis is not organized merely for “dress 
parade” any more than is an army. It must marshal its 
forces to attain determined objectives, with aggressiveness 
of attack, tireless struggle, and even sacrifice. In service 
as in battle, there are opposing forces to be reckoned with. 
Wise strategy must be planned, with far-sightedness and 
vision, all to the end that in spite of all opposition and 
handicap the victories of service are won. 

Kiwanis has, through the years, set up certain major 
objectives which it seeks to accomplish through the en- 
thusiastic and loyal activities of its clubs—service to under- 
privileged children, higher business and professional ethics, 
better relations between the farmer and the city man, a 
more intelligent, aggressive and serviceable citizenship, and 
vocational guidance for our youth. These certainly should 
challenge the serving strength of our present organization 
and all others we can enlist under the flag of Kiwanis. 
They should inspire a service with loyalty, zeal and self- 
sacrifice characteristic of the genuine militant spirit. 

International Kiwanis must look to each club to take its 
full specific and detailed part in carrying out the general 
plan of attack. Let each club study its own field and its 
responsibilities and make certain that it codperates in the 
strategic plan for reaching our Kiwanis objectives. 

Let Militant Kiwanis attack, with a spirit that is akin 
to that of a fighting army, these peace-time phases of serv- 
ice that will better their communities, help humanity, and 
hasten the coming of the kingdom of justice, righteousness, 
peace and good will. 


“Over the Top’ —for worth-while service! 
I 
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Headed the Wrong Way 

Out in California at Leslie Henry’s Rose Show, an ex- 
cited boy ran the wrong direction in a football game and 
lost it for his team. Jeers, laughter and humiliation will 
follow him all the days of his life. He has joined that 
never-forgotten list of men who have done the foolish thing 
in public. 

St. John says, “He that is without sin among you, let 
him first cast a stone.” If only those who never made a 
bone-head play derided this boy, his error would soon be 
forgotten. Unfortunately for him, almost a hundred 
thousand people saw him, millions more heard of his error 
over the radio and through the pages of the newspapers. 

Most people who criticize have never attained a position 
in life where more than a few dozen people looked at them 
at any one time. Most of his critics could have made as 
stupid a play without it being known, because they were 
not in the public eye. 

Thus it ever is with men who attain high places. Thus 
it is with men who earn the right to assume responsibility. 
Thus it is with men who are Kiwanis club presidents. 
Having by hard work earned the right to a position above 
their neighbors, their one or two blunders should be for- 
gotten by those in the ranks who have never earned similar 
responsibility, where errors are evident to so many eyes. 

Charity of thought is a more nearly divine attribute than 
charity of deed. 


«% D 


A man who lives exclusively for his own selfish 
interests usually works against them. 
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(lub Machinery 

The engineer in the ukulele factory is interested only in 
the smooth working of his engine. If there is no friction 
in his machinery, if every belt is tight, if the working 
parts are well oiled and the steam gauge holds steady at 
the proper point, he feels that the work for which the 
factory was built is being accomplished. 

He loses sight of the fact that his huge engine is but a 
means to an end, and that the making and selling of 
ukuleles is the real object. 

Complete absorption in the workings of a Kiwanis club, 
the perfecting of its machinery, the proper functioning of 
its meetings, and the entertainment of its members may 
divert from the president’s mind that all these are but a 
means to the end of community betterment. 

It is no compliment to a Kiwanis club to say that it has 
fine, snappy meetings. Kiwanis clubs are supposed to have 
them. It is not enough that the Program Committee pro- 
vides splendid speakers who entertain and instruct the 
members. It is the custom of Kiwanis clubs to have these. 

Meetings are a means to an end. The purpose of every 
Kiwanis club is to accomplish the work, determined by 
them, to make the community in which that club functions 
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a better one in which to live and bring up little children. 

Just so far as it succeeds in doing this, is it deserving 
of compliment. The record of thirty-five thousand differ- 
ent activities listed for a year’s Kiwanis work, beside the 
many more not set forth in the Kiwanis record of accom- 
plishment, is one to be envied and emulated. 

The record is good, but all good things can be made 
better. Close attention to the machinery of Kiwanis is 
praiseworthy, but an ever watchful eye on its output is 
necessary to success. 

GD 


Genius has its limitations, but thank heaven we 
stupid people can go as far as we like! 


*t De 
Kiwants ‘Responsibility 

The question of club responsibility for accidents happen- 
ing to children in summer camps has been given attention 
by the International Board of Trustees, and to each club 
has been sent a special report prepared with great care by a 
special committee of the Board. 

Investigation has shown that in several states the re- 
sponsibility of Kiwanis is unquestioned ; in other states and 
provinces a possible liability rests on the club which 
sponsors summer camps and playgrounds. 

Full investigation by some Kiwanis lawyer is advised in 
the case of each club carrying on such work. Where there 
is any doubt of the responsibility, insurance against acci- 
dents is urged. 

It is better to be safe than sorry! One suit for damages 
through an accident to a child might cost a club more than a 
whole summer's work in outdoor helpfulness. 


«<e D 
Faint heart ne'er won a fair jack pot. 
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The Home Town 


To the individual, the most important person in the 
world is himself. If he is married his most important 
organization is his family. All other interests are sub- 
servient to the needs and wishes of the family dependent 
on him, and of which he is the head. 

The most important interest of any Kiwanis club should 
be the interest of the town in which it functions. From 
this town, its industries, its business, the individual Kiwan- 
ians draw their sustenance. The welfare of the town is 
the welfare of the individual who lives in it. Every fail- 
ure in business hurts every business and professional man 
in the town. Every business success adds to the welfare of 
every other citizen. ° 

The Kiwanian who consults the best interests of the 
town will as nearly as possible spend in it the money he 
makes out of it, thus throwing his money back into the 
business stream and getting a chance again to get hold of 
one of his spent dollars, which has not departed from the 
community. 


























Education along these lines is a part of Kiwanis work. 

As eighty per cent of money spent is dispersed by women, 
it is a particularly appropriate subject tor discussion on 
ladies’ nights. They should be educated against the spend- 
ing of local money in the neighboring big city, thus making 
the city bigger and the home town smaller. 

In the big cities many out of town merchants conduct 
a direct house to house canvas for business. Silk stockings 
and kitchen cabinets, brushes and vacuum cleaners, kitchen 
utensils and rug salesmen come to the door and with a 
seemingly logical argument, sell the housewife. They can 
tell her that they have not the high rents or the big adver- 
tising appropriations of the local merchant. They have no 
overhead expense in the city and so can undersell the local 
dealer. 

Our women should be educated to ask such a salesman 
a few questions; how much does the firm he represents 
pay towards the local fire department which saves her 
home when it catches fire? How much taxes does his firm 
pay towards the maintenance of the police department 
which watches her home in the small hours, enabling her to 
sleep comfortably, and the members of which pilot her chil- 
dren across the traffic crowded streets on their way to 
school ? How much does his distant firm pay for the main- 
tenance of the street and parks which make it so much more 
a desirable place in which to live? How much do they give 
to the public playground across the street where her chil- 
dren play in safety? How much does the out of town 
firm contribute to the hospitals of the town? How much 
did it give to the last Community Chest? How much did 
it hand into the milk and fresh air camp for the under- 
privileged children ? 

All these institutions are maintained by the taxes or 
the contributions of local business and professional men. 
The out of town firm with its in town agent does nothing 
towards them. They come into the home town to under- 
sell civic minded local men; if they can undersell, it is 
because they dodge all community responsibility. 

Women are fair; as a rule, more fair than men. They 
will get the point instantly. To drive home the story, have 
a salesman approach a housewife at a ladies’ luncheon and 
try to sell her. Let her hand him some such argument as 
is here suggested. 
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“Kiwanis—A merger of individual thinkers in- 
tent upon leaving the community in which they 
live better for having lived in it.” 


A. A. Brooks. 


*¢ D 


Boy-‘Dog 
= 

There are a few words in the English language which 
seem to be wedded. We think of Damon and Pythias, Fair 
and Warmer, Proud and Haughty, Tom and Jerry and 
several such word combinations as inseparable halves of 
one perfect whole. 

Of these combinations there is certainly none more joy- 
ful, more happy than the combination of Boy and Pup. 
Every boy is entitled by divine right to rear and own a 
pup. It is a part of his education to love, fight and care 
for his dog, and no boy should grow up without this re- 
fining influence. 

Then, too, every dog is entitled to a boy. There is an 
exuberance and a tail-wagging joy about a pup which can 
never find adequate outlet save in constant association with 
a boy. Only a boy can play as hard as a pup needs to be 
played with. Only a boy can loaf and dream in the warm 
sunshine long enough to please a pup. 

Bench shows of pedigreed dogs are common all over the 
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continent, and the blue ribbon winners of these shows are 
commercialized. But few if any towns have held a boy 
owned mutt show. Why wouldn't it be fun for a Kiwanis 
club to put on a mutt show where every dog entered went 
in regardless of his ancestry, and only those dogs could be 
entered which were owned by boys not yet out of high 
school ? 

It would bring happiness to the Kiwanians, the boys and 
the pups, and the amount of publicity it would bring the 
club would be a wow! 


<a D 


A saxophone is the only instrument which 
sounds just as good when you practice as after 
you. have learned to play it. 


~<& D 


Business Standards 


More than one member of a club Committee on Business 
Standards has wondered just what he could do to better 
business standards in his community. He has wondered 
just how to apply locally the ideal that the Golden Rule 
should be the basis of every business transaction. 

It is trite to say that better business standards, like 
charity, should begin at home, but it is as true as trite. 
One good example of high business standards in a neigh- 
borhood will do more to promulgate that ideal than all the 
lectures ever delivered on the subject. 

Fundamentally every business is composed of three 
factors or interests. First, there is the proprietor or the 
stockholders. These have furnished the cash and the busi- 
ness ability to make the enterprise a success. Certainly 
they are entitled to proper compensation for their money 
and brains. 

Second are the employes of the business. They are the 
right hand of the proprietor; they carry out his visions of 
what the business should be. To them is entrusted the de- 
tails of profit and loss; they make or break the business. 
Surely they are entitled to share in the profit accruing from 
their industry. 

The third factor is the buying public which utilizes the 
products of the factory, the goods of the merchant. The 
ultimate consumer is the foundation stone on which every 
commercial enterprise is built. They must surely have a 
hundred cents worth for every dollar they spend if they 
are to be retained as customers. 

Here, then, lies the problem of business standards. Here 
is where business ethics must prevail. The merchant who 
tries to take all from two and give it to one is violating the 
law of better business. He may not take for the proprietor 
more than a fair compensation. If his profits become too 
large, either his employes or his customers are not getting 
their share. To over or under pay his employes while mak- 
ing his own legitimate profit is to give over or under quality 
to his patrons. 

An ethical business man is known by the perfect balance 
of compensation to employer and employe and quality to 
the customer. But it is not a simple matter to determine 
the right and wrong of administration of these interests. 

As time goes on, as business men learn by the example 
of their fellows that all of these interests must be fairly 
served, we will slowly but surely continue to raise the 
business standards of our day. 

At no other time and in no other place has business 
reached the high ethical standards which prevail on the 
North American Continent. As Kiwanis strives to be an 
improving influence wherever it functions, we should by 
example and precept strive to lift still higher the ethics 
of the bread and butter problem. 








Kiwanis Clinics at Lawrence, Kansas 


A Report of the Work of Five Years—2,498 Cases Handled 


+ 


HE Kiwanis Club of. Lawrence, 
Kansas, is a public service organiza- 
tion dedicated to various welfare enter- 
prises chief among which is the care 
of the under-privileged child. . With 
this purpose in mind the club estab- 
lished two free clinics for the city of 
Lawrence and Douglas County in 1923, 
a mental and nervous, and-an ortho- 
pedic clinic. The Public Health De- 
partment coédperated whole-heartedly 
in these undertakings and offered its 
rooms and personnel’’free of charge. 
The: Kiwanis club arranged for the 
attending physicians. 

Dr. C. B. Francisco, an orthopedic 
specialist of Kansas City, Missouri, 
directs the orthopedic clinic, and the 
nervous and mental clinic is in charge 
of Dr. G. Leonard Harrington, a 
psychiatrist of Kansas City. Dr. 
Francisco has been with the orthopedic 
clinic since it began in 1923. Dr. 
Harrington took over the work of the 
psychiatric clinic in 1924. To this list 
of names should be added Mr. Eric 
Hanicke, who attends the orthopedic 
clinic regularly, assisting Dr. Francisco 
making casts, placing and replacing 
them and measuring tor braces. Mr. 
Hanicke represents the P. W. Hanicke 
Mfg. Co., surgical supplies, of Kan- 
sas City. 


Purpose of the Clinics 


The clinic movement has reached 
huge proportions throughout the coun- 
try, not without its opposition, how- 
ever, for there were arguments both 
from within and without the medical 
profession against free clinics. The 
chief argument from without was the 
theory that people would not appre- 
ciate what they could obtain free of 
charge; from within it was felt that 
the free clinic would reduce the physi- 
cian’s income. Experience has proved 
to the contrary in both cases. 

The outstanding purpose of the free 
clinic is education of the public in 
methods of preventing disease and 
avoiding maltreatment of body and 
mind. Next in importance is the dis- 
covery of difficulties in their incipient 
stages in order that cures can be ef- 
fected before it is too late. Not of 


least consequence, of course, is the aid 
the free clinic gives to persons who are 





By DR. RAYMOND H. WHEELER 


Director, Kiwanis Club of Lawrence, Kansas 


financially unable to obtain medical 
advice in any other way. Because of 
the clinic, hundreds of thousands of 
individuals are watching their health 
more closely than they ever did before ; 
they are seeking paid medical advice 
more often and. are recognizing its 
value in the art of keeping well. 

The local clinics follow the usual 
custom of providing free advice; pa- 
tients are informed of the treatment of 
which:they are in need. The clinics as 
a rule do not dispense medicines, or 
perform any hospital functions like 
those of giving first aid and operating. 
Patients who can are expected to pay 
for materials like bandaging, tape, 
casts and the like whenever consider- 
able quantities of material are used. 
The needy are given the materials from 
public health funds and in many in- 
stances with the aid of the Kiwanis 
and other clubs. 


Administration of the Clinics 

The details of administration are in 
the hands of the Superintendent of 
Public Health, his staff, the attending 
physicians and the Clinic Committee 
of the Kiwanis club. The nervous and 
mental clinic is held the last Thursday 
morning of each month, from 9 to 11 
o'clock in the laboratory of the Public 
Health Department, City Hall. The 
orthopedic and well baby clinics are 
held the last Friday afternoon of each 
month, from 1:30 to 5 o'clock. (It 
frequently happens that the physicians 
remain after closing hours in order to 
advise patients who have been waiting 
in some instances for the entire period 
of the clinic.) These clinics have 
reached a size that forbids adequate 
handling in the rooms of the Health 
Department, consequently the gym- 
nasium of the Chamber of Commerce 
is used, where removable booths were 
provided by the Health Department. 

A Clinic Committee of the Kiwanis 
club arranges for the attending physi- 
cians, the publicity, and brings to the 
attention of the board of directors of 
the club needy cases which seem to 
justify financial assistance. The com- 
mittee mails notices each month to the 
physicians and nurses of Douglas 
County, to the newspapers of Lawrence 
and to the attending physicians. 
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Patients are free to attend the clinics 
without being introduced, although 
many of the cases are referred by local 
physicians and nurses. Since: the clinics 
(with the exception of the-well baby 
clinic) have been organizeds for the 
benefit of: the under-privileged child, 
parents with children and other adults 
are not officially urged to attend; the 
under-privileged child has first claim. 
If time permits, however, adults are 
given the same courteous and thorough 
attention that is given to. children. 


The Work of the Orthopedic Clinic 

The types of cases reporting to the 
orthopedic clinic may be classified 
roughly as follows in order of their 
frequency: 

1. Broken bones, strains 

2. Abnormal growths of bone, club 

feet 

3. Bronated ankles, fallen arches 

4. Infantile paralysis 

§. Spinal curvatures 

6. Bone infections 

7. Spastic paralyses and diaplegia 
Sixty per cent of the cases have been 
under eighteen years of age and ap- 
proximately one-third of the total num- 
ber have been babies. 

It is noteworthy that nearly one- 
fourth of the orthopedic patients re- 
port to the clinic five times or more and 
that ten per cent attend more than ten 
times. Repeated attendance occurs as 
a rule at the direction of the physician 
in charge. 

The number of cases handled in this 
clinic during the past five years totals 
1,536. 

The Work of the Nervous and 

Mental Clinic 

About thirty per cent of patients 
reporting to the nervous and mental 
clinic are under eighteen years of age. 
Data on those patients is strictly con- 
fidential but the help given them is 
none the less worthy of emphasis. Per- 
sons may be crippled mentally as well 
as physically. In one instance a girl 
was unable to live a normal, adjusted 
life because of a certain abnormal fear 
which was completely cured in the 
clinic; numerous habit difficulties, ob- 
sessions and perversions have _ re- 
sponded favorably in the clinic. 

(Turn to page 260) 




















Interlochen Bowl. 





National Music Camp 


For Orchestra, Band and Voice at Interlochen, Michigan 


HE newest philanthropy to en- 
gage the attention of Kiwanis clubs 
throughout the country is the Na- 
tional High School Orchestra and Band 
Camp, at Interlochen, Michigan. 

Although last summer was the first 
in the history of the camp, two out of 
the 115 boy and girl school musicians 
who attended, did so through the benef- 
icence of Kiwanis club members, who 
paid their scholarship fees in full or in 
part. This year fully 300 musical 
youngsters are expected at the camp, 
and a goodly number of these will be 
financed and sponsored by Kiwanis 
clubs and other service organizations. 

Following are the names of the 
youngsters sent to the National High 
School Orchestra and Band Camp by 
the Kiwanis clubs of their respective 
communities: Eleanor Frank, Madison, 
South Dakota, and Elizabeth Shearer, 
Lockport, New York. 

Camp membership is open only to 
students of outstanding musical ability 
of good standing in four-year high 
schools or three-year high schools of 
10th, llth and 12th grades, inclusive 
of those who have graduated in Janu- 
ary or June, 1929. 

The National High School Summer 
Camp has a twofold object: To pro- 





By HARRY MILLER 


vide at once an incentive to musically 
talented pupils and to reward students 
of outstanding musical ability by giv- 








The sponsoring of talented musicians 
has engaged the attention of many 
Kiwanis clubs in past years. Several 
Kiwants clubs have made it possible for 
talented students to attend the National 
Music Camp described in this article. 








ing them a term of close association 
with master educators and musicians. 
It is sponsored jointly by the Music 

















Messrs. Pennington, Maddy, Sowerby, Pick, 
Minnema and Giddings. 
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Supervisors National Conference, the 
National Federation of Music Clubs 
and the National Bureau for the Ad- 
vancement of Music. Only students of 
excellent character and undeniable 
talent, who are vouched for and recom- 
mended by their school authorities, are 
accepted at the camp. The camp’s 
musical director is Joseph E. Maddy 
of the University of Michigan School 
of Music, and its supervisor of instruc- 
tion, T. P. Giddings, supervisor of 
music in the Mi£inneapolis public 
schools. 

On the Advisory Committee is Peter 
W. Dykema, professor of music edu- 
cation at Columbia University, who 
was chairman of the Committee 
Music for Kiwanis International four 
years ago. 

“T have the highest opinion of the 
work being done at Interlochen. I 
know of no other branch of musical 
work that I would consider of more 
importance than the training of young 
musicians as carried out there. If this 
camp grows and other camps come into 
existence, we are assured of a musical 
generation of Americans.” 

So wrote Ossip Gabrilowitsch, world- 
renowned pianist and conductor of the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra, after a 


on 
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One of the cottages in the girls’ camp. 


visit to the National High School Or- 
chestra and Band Camp at Interlochen, 
Michigan. Similar enthusiastic senti- 
ments were voiced by Dr. Howard 
Hanson, Carl Busch, Leo Sowerby, 
Ross Jungnickel and every one of a 
host of other outstanding musicians and 
educators who made the pilgrimage to 
Interlochen last summer to see for 
themselves America’s most talented boy 
and girl musicians studying and play- 
ing. 

A visit to the camp at Interlochen 
reveals a veritable city of music—a 
community where life’s activities are 
carried on with violin and horn. Cot- 
tages for the boy musicians and faculty 
dot the shdre of Lake Wah-ke-kaness, 
while the girls and their counsellors are 
housed above the beach of Lake Wah- 
ke-ka-netta, a mile away. Midway be- 
tween the two lies Interlochen Bowl, 
looking down upon its orchestra shell 
appropriately built of giant pine logs. 
Here are held not only the orchestra 
rehearsals but also the public concerts 
which are given at frequent intervals 
during the summer. The natural am- 
phitheatre, affording a seating capacity 
of 6,000 people, is scarcely large 
enough to hold the mass of humanity 
that swarms to the when the 
word goes out that the orchestra is to 
Among the nationally-known 
figures who have conducted the young 
musicians or will conduct them next 
summer are: OQOssip Gabrilowitsch, 
Walter Damrosch, Frederick Stock, 
Howard Hanson, Leo Sowerby, Ernest 
Hutcheson, Carl Busch, Edgar Still- 
man-Kelley, John Erskine and many 
others. 

There will be light 
“Pirates and Penzance” by Gilbert and 
Sullivan; Mendelssohn's _ oratorio 
“Elijah” ; massed choruses from north- 
ern Michigan cities and massed bands 
from surrounding territory; weekly 
faculty concerts and nightly student 
concerts; contests in all departments ; 
regular Sunday concerts and request 
programs once a week. The works to 
be performed by the orchestra will in- 
clude the symphonies of such famous 
and celebrated musicians as Beethoven, 


woods 


play. 


one opera 
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Brahms, Tschaikowsky, Goldmark and 
Schubert. 

Hours are devoted each day by the 
youngsters in individual practice, sec- 
tion playing and orchestra rehearsals, 
but all is not work. Recreation in- 


cludes swimming, boating, tennis, 
archery, baseball, basketball, wres- 


tling, field and track work and many 
other sports. Every one of the young- 
sters who attended camp last year were 
better off physically at camp closing 
than they were when it opened, and 
some showed a gain in weight of 15 
pounds for the eight weeks. 

The 50 acres of land on which the 
camp stands and which is valued at 
$20,000, was donated by Willis Pen- 
nington of Detroit, while the $50,000 
cost of buildings and equipment was 
defrayed in part by donations and con- 
tributions of individuals and groups 
among whom is numbered Henry Ford. 

The 1929 National High School 
Orchestra and Band Camp will open on 
June 23 and close on August !8, thus 
giving the 300 high school musicians 
who will attend 
eight full weeks 
of study and 
recreation 
amidst the ideal 
surroundings of 
Interlochen. 
The major ac- 
tivities will be 
an orchestra of 
150 players, a 
band of 90, and 
a choir of 60 
singers. Players 
will be per- 
mitted to enroll 
for one or two of the major courses, but 
not for all three, as this would make it 
impossible for them to take advantage 
of the splendid recreational facilities 
provided by the camp. By “doubling” 
the orchestra will number 220, the band 
150, and the choir 100. 
will be in charge of an artist-performer 
who will sit with his section at all re- 
hearsals, drill his section at sectional 
rehearsals, and give private lessons to 











Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 


Each section 


those needing and desiring these. 

The total expense of attendance at 
the camp for the summer, including 
room and board, instruction, recreation, 
uniforms, etc., is covered in a nominal 
scholarship fee. This may be paid by 
schools, service clubs, music organiza- 
tions, civic groups or individual philan- 
thropists interested in furthering the 
music cause. According to the rules of 
the camp, it is permissible for persons 
giving scholarships to designate the 
recipients, providing they have the 
musical and other qualifications of the 
camp. Parents of talented youngsters, 
in donating scholarships, may designate 
their own children as the recipients, and 
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The boys in cottage “Metronome” said 
“We set the pace.” 


will be under no financial obligations 
if they fail to qualify musically. It is 
an especially favorable opportunity for 
some civic-minded organization to help 
bring out some of the more talented 
youngsters in their community and thus 
place them on the road toward a suc- 
cessful and possibly brilliant career. 

Every class, every activity is under 
strict faculty supervision at all times. 
A parent may come to the camp at any 
time of the day or night and will be told 
exactly where the boy or girl is, what 
he is doing and which faculty member 
is supervising the activity. 

Minneapolis, Detroit and Grand 
Rapids are utilizing high school orches- 
tras to raise scholarships. Minneapolis 
plans to raise at least eight scholar- 
ships for 1929 by means of its all-city 
high school orchestra composed of the 
best players from the high schools of 
the city, giving concerts in each high 
school for the purpose of raising money 
to send a student from that school to 
the camp. The orchestra director in 
each of the high schools will conduct 
the concert given at his school and the 
candidate for the camp in each school 
will appear as soloist. 

Mr. Maddy says, “Those who really 
wanted to go to the camp last year 
were there, which accounts for the won- 
derful success of the first summer. 
Those are the kind who will make up 
the personnel of the 1929 camp— 
students whose ability and character 
are so outstanding that their schools 
and communities are glad to reward 
them with a scholarship, for they real- 
ize that they are investing in their 
community by developing their future 
leaders.” 

Urgent invitations have been re- 
ceived for the National Orchestra to 
play in Switzerland for the World 
Conference on Education and_ the 
British-American Music Education 
Conference, and also to give concerts in 
London and other European cities this 
summer. Plans could not be arranged 
for this year but such a tour is planned 
for 1931, when the students will assem- 
ble in camp for four weeks of prepara- 
tion before starting on the tour. 

























Wisconsin—Playground of the Middle West 


Combine Pleasure with Business on Your Convention Trip 


B USINESS before pleasure” may 
be the rule for success, but Kiwanians 
who visit Milwaukee for their Inter- 
national convention will find ample 
time and opportunity to combine the 
two in Wisconsin, “the playground of 
the Middle West.” 

The dairy state of the nation, with 
8,000 inland lakes ideal for fishing and 
water sports, richly supplied with natu- 
ral scenery, hills and valleys, level 
plains, and rolling farm country, primi- 
tive pine forests and cultivated farm 
plots—Wisconsin invites you to come 
and play with her! 

Unbroken stretches of hard surface 
road radiate in every direction from 
Milwaukee, and on all sides lie hun- 
dreds of Elysian blue lakes with their 
golden, sandy beaches. It is possible 
for Kiwanians and their families to 
conveniently stop at one of these lake- 
side resorts and motor to and from the 
convention each day. Or, when conven- 
tion duties are over, Kiwanians who 
wish to take a longer trip through the 
state will find awaiting them a variety 
of diversions and a multiplicity of gor- 
geous natural scenery. 


Milwaukee and a Radius of 25 Miles 


Milwaukee, the Kiwanis convention 
city, and the largest city in the state, is 
a commercial and industrial center with 
world famous manufacturing plants of 
interest to business men. The shores of 
Lake Michigan are dotted with lake 
front parks, bathing beaches, and yacht 
clubs. At Washington Park, on the 
west side of the city, is to be found one 
of the finest zoo collections of wild ani- 
mals and birds in this part of the coun- 
try, and at Mitchell Park is a conserva- 
tory of rare tropical flowers, lagoons 
with boats available, and interesting 
sunken gardens. There are good golf 
courses on every side of the city, and 
the baseball park offers as its attraction 
the Milwaukee Brewers, pennant con- 
testants of the American Association. 
Theaters provide the best in current 
amusement, and in the excellent hotel 
restaurants one may dance to the 
strains of famous dance orchestras. 

Within a twenty-five mile radius 
from Milwaukee a marvelous vista of 
rippling blue lakes and shining beaches 
is opened to the visitor. Twenty-five 


By “BROWNIE” 


Director, Milwaukee Journal Tour Club 


inland lakes, all with beautiful drives 
circling them and with lakeside pleas- 
ure resorts and hotels, offering swim- 
ming, sailing, tennis and golf for 
diversion, are to be found in Waukesha 
County. 

The Kiwanian who comes to Wiscon- 
sin will probably wish to visit Lake 
Geneva, famous playground of millions 
aires, situated fifty miles from Milwau- 
kee. Here is a magnificent lake front 
hotel, all sorts of water sports and vast 


spectacular estates surrounding the 
lake. The Yerkes astronomical ob- 


servatory at Williams Bay, nine miles 
from Lake Geneva, is an additional in- 
centive to make this trip. 


Within 75 Miles 

Seventy-five miles from Milwaukee 
the tourist enters the fertile Fox River 
Valley, a scenic center of beauty, which 
harbors such great industrial cities as 
Fond du Lac, Neenah, .Menasha, and 
Kaukauna. Lakes and pleasure parks 
offering all water sports, golf courses 
and fishing opportunities are to be 
found in this land of commerce and in- 
dustry. Lake Winnebago, the largest 
inland lake in North America, is within 
a fifty-mile radius from Milwaukee and 
lies in the Fox River Valley. 

“The Dells,” at Kilbourn, Wiscon- 
sin, 100 miles from Milwaukee, are the 
greatest scenic phenomena of the state, 
and the yearly summer Mecca of thou- 
sands of tourists. The wonderful natu- 
ral rock formations, sparkling waters, 
and the tribes of Indians combine to 








HE Milwaukee Journal Tour Club 

located in The Journal Building, 
places itself at the service of all Kiwan- 
tans during their stay in that city. This 
club, under the guidance of “Brownie,” 
nationally famous road wizard, is com- 
petent to advise with motorists on routes 
to every part of the country, to direct 
them to whatever sort of scenery they 
wish to see, and to consult on the mat- 
ter of resorts in order to find exacily the 
sort of place at which Kiwanians may 
wish to spend some vacation time after 
the convention. 

Tue Kiwanis MaGazine is indebted 
to the Milwaukee Journal for the 
preparation of the exceedingly informa- 
tive map on the next page. 
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make the resort an unusual place to 
visit. 

Eighty-five miles from Milwaukee 
the state capitol at Madison lifts its 
stately dome. Wisconsin’s capitol, the 
second largest in the country, offers 
architectural beauty worth going far to 
see. The state university, also situated 
at Madison, makes this town doubly in- 
teresting with its huge campus built on 
a sloping greensward, the many stately 
buildings, and the State Historical Li- 
brary. Three lakes, encircled by mag- 
nificent drives, contribute to the visi- 
tor’s impression of Madison as.a “pic- 
ture city” long to be remembered. 

Green Bay, oldest city in the state, 
teeming with historical significance, 
and the Cherry Land of Door County, 
await the Kiwanians who travel 125 
miles from the convention city. Twen- 
ty-five miles farther, just west of 
Shawano is an Indian reservation, a 
realm of virgin forest, excellent fishing 
opportunities, and the inspiring water- 


falls of the Wolf River. 


Within 175 Miles 

The northern peninsula of Wiscon- 
sin with its wealth of state parks and 
rich cherry lands, is within the 175-mile 
radius from Milwaukee, and the north- 
ern Wisconsin lake region is Just a bit 
farther. In the same radius is Wausau 
with its Rib Hill, the highest point in 
the state, from which one obtains an 
unbroken vista of the countryside for 
miles around. 

Travelling 175 miles southwest from 
Milwaukee the Kiwanian will come 
upon Nelson Dewey State Park at Prai- 
rie du Chien. Here Pere Marquette, 
Jesuit discoverer of the Mississippi, 
first looked out from Signal Point upon 
the broad confluence of the majestic 
Mississippi and the Wisconsin River. 


200 to 500 Miles from Milwaukee 


North of Prairie du Chien the Win- 
nieshiek country offers a marvelous 
East Bluff Drive along the Mississippi 
with scenery equalling anything to be 
found along the Rhine. The Missis- 
sippi, broad and splendid, sweeps 
through mountainous country, and rich 
agricultural lands. This territory is 
only a day’s drive from Milwaukee—a 

(Turn to page 268) 
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Milwaukee Convention 

ILWAUKEE WEEK” was observed 

quite generally by clubs during the 
week of April 7 to 13, and a real boost has 
been given to our convention. Chairman 
Alexander of the Committee on Conven- 
tion Program wishes to express his per- 
sonal thanks and appreciation to the presi- 
dents of the many clubs who wrote him 
with assurance of their codperation for 
“Milwaukee Week.” 

With such speakers as former Governor 
Frank O. Lowden on the very present agri- 
cultural problem, and Chief Justice Wil- 
liam R. Riddell on Citizenship, and Dr. 
Preston Bradley, who is to give the inspi- 
rational address at the Religious Musicale 
on Sunday evening, we can be assured of a 
program that will be a source of satisfac- 
tion, education and inspiration. 

There will be conferences for club presi- 
dents, club secretaries and district trustees 
on Wednesday afternoon, and each of these 
conferences will be divided into three 
groups according to the membership of the 
clubs: one for clubs of 76 or over, another 
for clubs of 46 to 75 members, and the 
third for clubs of 45 members or less. On 
Tuesday afternoon there will be five con- 
ferences on the administrative policies and 
the International objectives, which will 
permit of a fine exchange of club expe- 
rience in these matters. The Conference on 
Club Music will be held on Wednesday 
afternoon under the leadership of Chair- 
man Southwick of the International Com- 
mittee on Music. 

Clubs are urged to arrange for as large 
a representation as possible, and hotel res- 
ervations should be forwarded to the Con- 
vention Office in Milwaukee as promptly 
as possible. 


“Invitation Week” 
NVITATION Week” is to be observed 
by clubs during the week of May 6-11. 

This is a part of the program of increasing 
the membership of established clubs in line 
with the administrative policy of the year. 
The International Committee on Classifica- 
tion and Membership, through @ letter by 
President Cummings, has suggested a goal 
for the membership of each club, which is 
to be revised by each club according to its 
better understanding of local conditions. 
The Membership and Classification Com- 
mittees of each club are urged to use all 
legitimate efforts to build up the’ mem- 
bership to this goal. “Invitation Week” is 
not to be understood in any sense as a 
membership campaign. The work of se- 
curing prospective members of a quality to 
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| Milwaukee Convention 
Attendance Contest 


AX Attendance Contest will be 
conducted at the Milwaukee 
Convention similar to those held at 
some district conventions. 

A trophy will be awarded to the 
winning club in each of the four { 
divisions; gold, silver, blue and } 
white, for attendance of members | 
and visitors at the convention. 

The basis of awards will be the | 


total mileage figured by multiply- 
ing the number of members and 
guests registered at the convention 
from a given club by the number 
of miles by direct railroad route 
from the club’s city to Milwaukee. 

A club financially delinquent to 
the district, or International, or 
delinquent in semi-annual and 
monthly reports, will not be eligi- 
ble to receive an award. 

The awards will be diplomas of 
merit, framed in gold, silver, blue 
and white, which will be presented 
at the Milwaukee Convention. 
COMMITTEE ON CONVENTION ATTEND- 

ANCE CONTEST 
Dr. William J. Carrington, Chairman 
Walter J. Campbell 
Walter R. Weiser 

















add personnel strength and representative 
character to the club should be sought con- 
stantly. It is desired that all such ap- 
proved membership prospects should be in- 
vited to membership during “Invitation 
Week” if this has not been previously 
done. The maximum number of members 
consistent with quality and classified rep- 
resentation is essential to the best function- 
ing and service of a club. 


End Attendance Contest 
With 100% Meeting 


HE International Committee on At- 

tendance, which has supervision of 
the Attendance Contest, desires to urge all 
clubs to endeavor to have a 100% meeting 
to end Period “B” of the Attendance Con- 
test. This meeting will come during the 
week of April 29 to May 4. Many 100% 
meetings have been held during Period 
“B” and it surely will be a fitting climax 
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for all clubs to have the final meeting of 
the contest a 100% meeting. Let’s try for 
100% of 100% attendance! 


Attendance 


HE International Committee on At- 

tendance has carried out a_ very 
practical plan for building up the general 
attendance throughout all clubs. The at- 
tendance percentages of each club for 
every month during 1928 have been listed 
and each club is urged to endeavor, dur- 
ing the corresponding month of 1929, to 
seek to better this 1928 attendance record. 
This plan is securing some excellent re- 
sults in the permanent improvement of 
attendance. 





Musical Organizations at 
Milwaukee 


HE presence of musical organizations 

from many different sections of Can- 
ada and the United States makes a most 
acceptable contribution to an International 
convention. It is hoped this year that the 
central location of Milwaukee as the con- 
vention city will make it possible for even 
more clubs and districts to arrange for the 
presence of various musical organizations 
that do so much to bring pleaure and to 
create enthusiasm at our convention. Any 
club or district that is planning upon hav- 
ing a musical organization at the Mil- 
waukee Convention is urged to send this 
information to the chairman of the Inter- 
national Committee on Music, Albert J. 
Southwick, 60 South Third Street, West, 
Logan, Utah. 


Classification and Mem- 
bership 


S A part of its program for the pro- 
motion of increase in membership of 
established clubs, the International Com- 
mittee on Classification and Membership 
has prepared a new leaflet entitled “A 
Proven Plan for Increasing the Member- 
ship of a Kiwanis Club.” This has been 
sent to all district officers with the commit- 
tee bulletin and to all clubs with the letter 
from President Cummings suggesting the 
membership goal. Club leaders are urged 
to make certain that this leaflet is carefully 
considered, especially by the Membership 
Comimnittee as it offers most practical sug- 
gestions for the gradual and _ persistent 
upbuilding of the membership of a club. 
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Loutstana--Massissip pi 

ACKSON, Mississippi, was host to nine 
J clubs at an inter-club meeting on the 
evening of March 25 at the Edwards Hotel. 
International President O. Samuel Cum- 
mings and District Governor Charles B. 
Cameron were the guests of honor. Repre- 
sentatives from the clubs at Brookhaven, 
Columbia, Columbus, Greenwood, Gulfport, 
Laurel, Meridian, Oxford and West Point 
and fifty-one members of the Jackson club 
were in attendance. The prevalence of high 
water and unsafe roads throughout the state 
prevented representatives of several other 
clubs from being present. 

President Cummings delivered the prin- 
cipal address of the evening, taking for his 
subject “Does America Need the Service 
Clubs ?” 


tively from the standpoint of Kiwanis, he 


In answering the question athrma- 


pointed out the aims, objects and accomplish- 
ments of our organization. The entertain- 
ment was furnished by the Meridian club. 


California-Nevada 


HE program of division meetings as 

adopted by the Executive Committee 
has been put in progress and every division 
of the California-Nevada District has held 
at least one meeting this year, the majority 
ot the divisions meeting regularly each 
District Governor George Filmer 
has attended a large majority of these meet- 
ings and he will have officially visited each 
one of the twelve divisions previous to the 
time of the International convention. Each 


month. 


of the twelve lieutenant governors is taking 
his work seriously and the result of their 
individual and combined efforts will be in- 
strumental in the furtherance of district 








unification, Kiwanis education and Inter- 
national objectives. 


Final plans and arrangements have been 
made for California-Nevada’s special train 
to Milwaukee, to leave Los Angeles on June 
18 and San Francisco on June 19. The 
itinerary includes stop-overs at Salt Lake 
City, Denver, Omaha and Chicago, at which 
cities the delegation will be afforded the 
opportunity to partake of the hospitality 
which has so generously been offered by Ki- 
While in 
Chicago, California-Nevada Kiwanians will 
pay a visit to International Headquarters, 
leaving Chicago at three o’clock and arriv- 
ing in Milwaukee at 5:00 P. M. on Sunday, 


wanis clubs located therein. 


June 23. A special folder containing the 
complete itinerary and detailed information 
regarding this trip has been.prepared and 
distributed to every Kiwanian in this dis- 
trict. 


At the time of the district convention 
held at Sacramento last November the Oak- 
land, California, Kiwanis club presented the 
district with a Treasure Chest containing 
a Book of Friendship. The purpose of this 
chest and book is to foster and increase 
interest in inter-club relations throughout the 
district, the plan being for the chest to be 
passed from one club to another at inter- 
club meetings, at which time the members 
of the visiting club shall inscribe their 
names in the Book of Friendship. The chest 
and book is, in time, to be presented to every 
club in the district. 


The district Committee on Efficiency Con- 
test of which William H. Nanry is chairman, 
has concluded the tremendous task of judg- 
ing the efhiciency reports submitted for the 
contest covering the year 1928. Forty-four 
clubs submitted reports and according to 
the committee it was by no means an easy 
matter to select the winners who were 


announced as follows: Gold Division, San 
Francisco, California; Silver 
Riverside, California; Blue Division, Mo- 
desto, California; White Division, Benicia, 
California. 


Division, 


Pennsylvania 


ITH the first issue of the “Keystone 

Builder,” Pennsylvania’s new official 
Kiwanis publication appearing in March, 
in the form of a twelve-page bulletin, the 
need of better publicity in the district has 
been filled. It is a newsy journal from 
cover to cover and will be published four 
times a year in place of the monthly bulletin. 
Articles are contributed by the various 
lieutenant governors, committee chairmen 
and the publicity officer of the state as well 
as the district officers. It was the idea of 
District Governor J. Belmont Mosser and 
District Secretary Albert G. Geuder of St. 
Marys. 

March 6 registered a Red Letter Day in 
Pennsylvania Kiwanis! The occasion was 
the meeting of the Southeast Division in 
conference at Chester to honor the Tenth 
Anniversary of the club. The conference, 
presided over by Lieutenant Governor 
Carmon Ross, continued from 2:30 to 5:00 
o’clock, during which time an earnest and 
enthusiastic discussion was held on a number 
of outstanding problems in Kiwanis. 

Daniel J. Kennedy of the Main Line club, 
a member of the district Committee on 
Stabilization of Membership, gave an ex- 
cellent talk on “How Shall the Clubs Stabi- 
lize Their Membership ?” 

“Obtaining and retaining members of a 
Kiwanis club are the two big duties of the 
Committee on Stabilization of Membership,” 
Kiwanian Kennedy said. “In many clubs, 
the first week we fete the new members, 
the second week we treat them more or less 











An artistic tableau “The Spirit of Kiwanis,” depicting the Objects of Kiwanis, was given on the occasion of the meeting of the Southeast Division 
in conference at Chester, Pennsylvania, to honor the Tenth Anniversary of the club. 
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With a balance of 8600 tucked away for its under-privileged child work, members of the Bradenton, 
Florida, Kiwanis club are convinced of the possibilities of success no matter what the undertaking, 
provided there is a will to de. The club presented its annual minstrel show without going outside 
its own ranks for talent. A street parade that was held at noon of the day of the performance, 
with all club members in the line of march, added to the interest and helped to fill the theatre. 


as old-timers, and after that the veteran 
members forget about the new members. 
Ihe result is the new member loses interest.” 

A representative of the Norristown club 
reported that a new member is turned over 
to a past president for a period of five 
weeks, during which time. he practically 
sponsors him. 

“Sponsoring Clubs” was the topic of a 
discussion led by District Treasurer Jacob 
C. Fisher of the Main Line club. 

“If Kiwanis is going to continue to grow, 
it is up to the Kiwanians to get new blood 
into the membership from time to time,” 
Kiwanian Fisher said. “It is now possible 
to build a club of twenty-five members as a 
minimum, and one of the regulations is that 
not more than eight new members can be 
taken in by the new clubs the first year.” 

District Governor J. Belmont Mosser, on 
his first official visit to the Southeast Di- 
vision, urged the delegates at the conference 
to see that “On to Milwaukee” Committees 
are organized immediately, if they have not 
been before. 

Governor Mosser briefly discussed the 
reports of the various committees. His ad- 
vice was sound and practical along the 
line of clubs raising money. He suggested 
that a good rule would be never to allow 
the directors of the club to assume an obliga- 
tion of over $100 without consulting the 
entire club membership, and that it would 
be well to consult the club as a whole at 
all times. 

Speaking of the building of new clubs, 
Governor Mosser praised the work of the 
various clubs in the effort being put forth 
to establish sound clubs, stating that “new 
clubs must be built on solid rock.” 

The instruction of new members as the 
important work of the Committee on Ki- 
wanis Education and the progressive in- 
crease of quality membership in stable clubs 
was stressed by International Secretary 
Fred. C. W. Parker. 

The Tenth Anniversary celebration was 
held in the evening in the Masonic Temple. 
Over four hundred were present, all of the 
twelve clubs in the division being repre- 
sented as well as various others. 


The part of the program devoted to the 


speaking revealed in a very fitting way the 
wonderful achievements of the Chester club 
the past ten years. The President of the 
club, Edmund A. McCadden, presided, and 
J. DeHaven Ledward acted as toastmaster. 
The guests were warmly welcomed by 
Mayor Samuel E. Turner, a member of the 
club, and the. greetings and congratulations 
of the clubs of the division were brought by 
Lieutenant Governor Carmon Ross. Roe 
Fulkerson, editorial writer for THE KIwANIs 
MAGAZINE, who was present at the presenta- 
tion of the charter to the club ten years ago, 
gave one of his characteristic speeches, full 
of humor, seriousness and Kiwanis idealism. 
The presence and remarks of P. J. Wilson, 
the first district governor of Pennsylvania, 
topped a remarkable program and testi- 
monial to the magnificent work of the 
Chester club. 

As a feature of the anniversary, the club 
issued a beautifully illustrated souvenir— 
Ten Years of Service—‘dedicated to those 
who have fostered at all times the Ideals of 
Kiwanis.” 

The climax of the anniversary program 
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came with the presentation of a most ef- 
fective and artistic tableau on “The Spirit 
of Kiwanis,’ made doubly impressive by 
flood lights streaming on the stage, in which 
the objects of Kiwanis were depicted. 


* * * 


Indiana 
GOVERNOR J. RAYMOND SCHUTZ 


and Secretary D. A. Strauss of the 
Indiana District attended five divisional 
meetings within two weeks in the month of 
March. On March 11 the clubs of Di- 
vision III met at Lafayette. There were no 
schools for club officers but a very helpful 
conference on club extension was held with 
Thomas B. Marshall, Director of Extension 
at International Headquarters, and Ralph 
McReynolds, chairman of the district com- 
mittee on Extension. At the evening meeting 
at which two hundred and eighteen were 
present, Governor Schutz delivered the prin- 
cipal address. Tipton won the attendance 
prize. 

Division I met at Hammond on March 13. 
Three very fine and interesting group meet- 
ings for trustees, presidents and secretaries 
were held in the afternoon. Two hundred 
and forty-three were in attendance at the 
evening meeting to hear Governor Schutz. 
A feature of this meeting was a stunt by 
every club. 

Huntington was host to Division II on 
March 15 at one of the finest meetings ever 
held in the district. Every phase of Ki- 
wanis activity was covered in five to ten- 
minute talks at the afternoon session at 
which over one hundred were present. 
Wilby G. Hyde, Past Governor of the Ohio 
District and Chairman of the International 
Committee on Public Affairs for the United 
States, gave the principal address in the 
evening before three hundred and fifty Ki- 
wanians. 

Group meetings with short talks by Gov- 
ernor Schutz, District Secretary Strauss and 
Field Representative C. H. Lincoln were 
features of the meeting of Division V held 
in Vincennes on March 18. Approximately 
three hundred attended. 

District chairmen as well as district of- 

















Elizabeth, New Jersey, Kiwanians recently held a meeting in the Durant automobile factory in 
Elizabeth. A tour of inspection through the factory was an interesting part of the program. 
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ficers addressed the representatives of the 
clubs of Division IV in Kokomo on March 
22. Dr. E. E. Harper, President of Evans- 
ville College and chairman of the district 
Committee on Music, made the principal 
address in the evening before an audience 
of approximately two hundred and fifty. 

Kiwanian V. V. Swartz, district chairman 
of the Committee on Inter-Club Relations, 
has divided the district into zones over- 
lapping the divisional lines and has per- 
sonally offered a very attractive loving cup 
for the member of his committee who has 
the most inter-club meetings in his zone. 

The last of the spring divisional 
meetings will be held in Shelbyville 
on May 3. Divisional meetings in 
the nature of frolics for Kiwanians 
and their ladies are being planned 
for the summer. 


* * # 


Florida 


ORE than two hundred Ki- 

wanians from the Central 
Division of the Florida District, to- 
gether with a good representation 
from several other clubs of this and 
other districts, gathered at the Foun- 
tain Inn, Eustis, Florida, the evening 
of March 7 for a most enthusiastic 
inter-club meeting. It was the first 
divisional meeting of the year and 
was held under the direction of 
Lieutenant Governor C. Harold 
Hippler of Eustis. The five clubs of 
Lake County assisted Lieutenant 
Governor Hippler and their attend- 
ance was practically one hundred 
per cent. 

Dr. D. Tom Johnson, President of 
the Eustis club, in a speech of wel- 
come greeted the visitors. 

Governor Ben A. Meginniss of 
Tallahassee and _ International 
Trustee Walter R: Weiser of Day- 
tona Beach were present and spoke 
along the lines of Kiwanis educa- 
tion and objectives. Dr. John J. 
Tigert, United States Commissioner 
of Education, addressed the Ki- 
wanians on the subject of Educa- 
tion, bringing out the needs of the 
state in that respect and suggesting 
plans to improve its standards. 

Splendid entertainment was provided, in- 
cluding outstanding musical numbers fur- 
nished by the Orlando, Kissimmee and Eustis 
clubs. A concert by the Eustis Boys’ Band, 
three times State Champions, in the lobby of 
the hotel preceded the meeting. 

Such splendid coéperation and enthusiasm 
was shown by the assembled Kiwanians that 
it was decided to hold a divisional meeting, 
conference or picnic at least once each 
quarter during the balance of the year. 


* * & 


Ohio 

HE last few weeks in Ohio have been 
the divisional meeting season, seven of 
the divisions having completed the first 

round of the year’s get-togethers. 
Cleveland started off the season when 
it played host to the clubs of Division VI 
at a great meeting in Hotel Winton. More 
than four hundred were present for the 


ulant to increase attendance. 
the time from October to the beginning of Period B. 
Attendance Contest. When a member was present he was given 
a gold star; an absentee was given a black star and a member 
making up a meeting was given a blue star. 
attenders’ names were visible to the entire membership, and an 
opportunity was given to show the names of those members who 
had resigned and those who had been dropped from the roster. 


event and heard Governor Robert C. Dunn 
and Lieutenant Governor Charles G. White, 
Lakewood, speak. 

Division X then met at Toronto down on 
the Ohio River for a spirited rally at which 
Governor Dunn was the principal speaker. 
The governor and his party just managed 
to make that meeting, having been snow- 
bound in their machine in southern Ohio 
for several hours. 

Covington was host to Division II with 
Lieutenant Governor Forrest D. Christian, 
Sidney, and Guy O’Donnell of the Covington 
club directing the event. District Secretary 


sate: STARS 


* 


% 





This chart, containing the names of the entire membership of the 
Lake View, Chicago, Kiwanis club, was used last year as a stim- 
It was divided into weeks covering 


Pete Land, Akron, represented the district. 

Divisions I and VIII crossed their wires 
in their meets and set their date on the same 
night. Wapakoneta, host to the former, 
got its invitation to Governor Dunn first 
and he met with them. Alliance, which had 
the meeting of Division VIII, came back 
with International Secretary Fred. C. W. 
Parker as its guest of honor and principal 
speaker. Other distinguished guests there 
were Immediate Past Governor Clarence E. 
Fox, District Secretary Pete Land and Inter- 
national Trustee Russell C. Heddleston of 
East Liverpool, Ohio. 


Columbus entertained Division V with a 
great party at the Neil House, Lieutenant 
Governor Ned Harrington presiding. Gov- 
ernor Dunn was the principal speaker. 

Division VII met: April 18 with the 
Barberton club as host and with Governor 
Dunn as speaker. Lieutenant Governor A. 
H. West, Elyria, presided. 

All of the divisional conferences so far 


of the 


In this way the poor 
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have been featured by the interest and large 
attendance of lieutenant governors and 
officers from other sections of the state. 
The work this year is going ahead in un- 
usually good shape and Governor Dunn has 
expressed himself as well pleased with con- 
ditions in every part of the district. 

The Ohio District added its 127th club 
recently, when the South Euclid club re- 
ceived its charter from the governor. 

Interest in Ohio just now is centered on 
the “All-Ohio” cruise to the International 
convention in Milwaukee in June. The 
steamer “Seeandbee,” largest fresh-water 
ship in the world, has been char- 
tered for the trip and will leave 
Cleveland, June 21. Stops will be 
made at Mackinac Island, the “Soo” 
and other places of interest, going 
and coming. 

Members of the Painesville, Mad- 
ison and Chardon clubs are still en- 
thusiastic about the address which 
M. J. Rentschler of Willoughby 
gave at an inter-club meeting in 
Painesville on March 8. 


* # #*# 


New Fersey 

NTER-CLUB meetings galore are 

being held in the New Jersey 
District under the administration of 
Governor S. Edgar Cole with the 
result that the district is in better 
shape than ever before in its history, 
each club visited being helped ma- 
terially by the interchange of ideas. 

As an indication of how exten- 
sively this inter-club program is be- 
ing carried on, it is but necessary 
to state that the Jersey City club 
alone has over a score of such visits 
to its credit since the first of the 
year. It has not only visited every 
one of the twelve clubs in its divi- 
sion, but is “invading” the other di- 
visions as well. This is the result of 
the activities of District Trustee 
Robert J. Rendall who is out to 
make a record and who has already 
achieved it. 

The plan usually followed is to 
make the visit a surprise to all ex- 
cept one, usually the president, in 
the unsuspecting host club. The 
delegation enters, informs the presiding 
officer that affairs have not been conducted 
to the satisfaction of International and that 
the visit is for the purpose of demonstrating 
how a meeting should be conducted. The 
president is deprived of his gavel and one 
of the visitors takes charge. The deception 
goes on until in the course of events a modi- 
fied form of horseplay gives the snap away. 

Unique programs are worked up in this 
way and where the effort is made to vary 
them with each visit, the plan works out to 
the enjoyment and amusement of all. 

The Newark club, which has entered into 
the spirit of the inter-club program with 
vigor, has a number of unique stunts in- 
cluding a make-believe horse, with rider, 
which cavorts about the tables at what is 
designedly selected as the most inopportune 
moment. This club burlesques Kiwanis 
meetings and creates a vast amount of fun 
while it is in control of affairs. Incidentally, 
it never fails to bring along a _ goodly 
number of appropriate prizes. 
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The “piece de resistance” of the inter- 
club scheme, however, was the surprise visit 
which the Jersey City club paid to Governor 
Cole’s own club, Plainfield. The camouflage 
was so well carried out that it was only 
after the session had been long under way 
that the governor himself became aware of 
the fact that the disputes the Jersey City 
members got into 


Governor Alger Fee, Jr., has visited On- 
tario while Lieutenant Governor Claude W. 
Rarrick has attended official meetings at 
Salem and Tillamook and Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor George E. Erbe at Pullman. 
Chairman Jack S. Magladry of the On-to- 
Milwaukee Committee has issued an attrac- 
tive booklet, explaining the plans in connec- 
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very clear and concise manner the respon- 
sibility of individual members. 

In the afternoon, round table discussions 
were had on the subjects of Kiwanis Educa- 
tion and Attendance, but the major part of 
the session was taken up with group con- 
ferences. There was one for secretaries, 
district trustees, presidents, members of the 

Committees on Pro- 





were not in earnest 
at all. Then he en- 
joyed the joke as 
much as anyone, but 
for a time he was at 
the point of exercis- 
ing his gubernatorial 
prerogatives. 

New Jersey may be 
a small state geo- 
graphically, but it has 
fifty-eight live-wire 
clubs and they are be- 
ing welded together 
by this inter-club pro- 
gram so widely car- 
ried out. 


Pacific- 
Northwest 
HE eightvy-first 
club of the Pa- 

cific-Northwest Dis- 
trict was completed at 
Washing- 
ton, on March 12. 
Under the direction of Lieutenant Governor 
George E. Erb and a hard-working group 
from the Lewiston, Idaho, Kiwanis club, 


Pomeroy, 


the new unit was well sponsored. Pomeroy 
ships more wheat direct from the fields than 
any other town in the country and its per 
capita wealth is exceedingly high. Dayton 
and Pasco Kiwanians coéperated in building 
this club. 

District Chairman Harry F. Nobbs of the 
Committee on Efficiency Contest has released 
the news that Spokane, Washington, won 
the District Efficiency Contest in the Gold 
Division and Astoria, Oregon, in the Silver 
Division. A tied vote of the committee has 
delayed a decision as to the other con- 
testants. 

Seattle has worked out an_ interesting 
method of exchanging presidents with other 
Kiwanis clubs. Recently Ted Daken, Presi- 
dent of the Seattle club, took a group of 
fellow-members to Tacoma and ran the 
meeting while Tacoma’s leader, Guy T. 
Pierce, reversed the procedure. 

During the month the Pasco Inter-club 
Bell has journeved from Seaside to St. 
Helens to Portland to Vancouver, Washing- 
ton, Large delegations accompany the 
trophy as it moves through the district. 
Outstanding inter-club events. have been: 
Ilwaco’s party for all near-by clubs, Ray- 
mond, South Bend, Seaside and Astoria 
being represented; St. Helens at Portland; 
Portland at Vancouver, Washington, and 
Vancouver at Camas. 

Lieutenant Governor Clinton S. Harley 
has officially visited Auburn, Ballard 
(Seattle), Bremerton, Edmonds, Everett, 
Enumclaw, Monroe, Seattle, Stanwood and 
University (Seattle). Lieutenant Governor 
Robert F. Moore has made the rounds of 
Camas, Gresham, Kelso, Longview, Penin- 
sula (Portland) and Portland. Lieutenant 





Seene at the meeting of Division VIII of the Ohio District in Alliance, March 21. More than 400 
turned out for the event to hear International Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker speak. Distinguished 
guests included Immediate Past Governor Clarence E. Fox and International Trustee Russell C. 
hieddleston. Governer Robert C. Dunn was unable to attend because of another divisional meeting 


the same night. 


tion with the special train from the Pacific- 
Northwest over the “Chicago-Milwaukee 
Line” to the International convention city. 
Milwaukee’s first battle for the International 
convention was waged at the Portland, 
Oregon, Convention in 1920 and district 
leaders feel that Pacific-Northwest Ki- 
wanians should attend the meeting in en- 
thusiastic numbers. 


* * * 


Texas-Oklahoma 


URING the month of March much 

attention was given in the Texas- 
Oklahoma District to divisional conferences 
and inter-club meetings. One of the out- 
standing meetings was the inter-club meet 
at Sherman, Texas, March 14, at which 
International President O. Samuel Cum- 
mings was the principal speaker. Lieu- 
tenant Morton Smith of 
Gainesville also spoke. 

Over two hundred and fifty Kiwanians 
of Division VIII including the clubs at Altus, 
Carnegie, Clinton, Comanche, Cordell, Elk 
City, Hobart, Hollis, Lawton, Mangum, 
Sayre, Thomas and Weatherford, Oklahoma, 
were in attendance at a divisional con- 
ference in Hobart, March 12-13. District 
Governor L. A. McDonald of Denton, 
Texas, was present and outlined very thor- 
oughly the objectives of the organization 


Governor A. 


for 1929. Round table discussions were 
had on “The Work of Committees”; “The 
Weekly Program”; “Receiving and Assimi- 
lating New Members” which were led by 
E. P. Smith, Hollis; Horace L. Hensley, 
Thomas, and W. B. Garrett, Mangum, re- 
spectively. 

Singing added to the enthusiasm of the 
Kiwanians at the luncheon. Bert Meacham 
of Clinton at this time pointed out in a 


gram, Finance, House, 
Under - Privileged 
Child, Kiwanis Edu- 
cation,Attendance and 
Inter-Club Relations. 


Plans were made 
for an Attendance 
Contest to be carried 
on throughout the en- 
tire division. Max 
Thompson of Hobart 
and Bill Calmes of 
Clinton were chosen 
to captain the two 
sides. The contest will 
last one or two 
months, at the end of 
which time the win- 
ning side will be the 
guests of the losing 
side at a banquet to 
be held at some cen- 
tral point. 








Lieutenant Gover- 
nor E. L. Mitchell of 
Clinton presided at 
the general meetings 
and was toastmaster 
at the evening banquet which was the live- 
liest in the history of the division. Practical 
jokes on various outstanding Kiwanians 
present interspersed the program. District 
Governor L. A. McDonald made the prin- 
cipal address of the evening on “This Thing 
We Call Kiwanis.” 

Divisional conferences were also held at 
Alva, Oklahoma, on March 11, Lieutenant 
Governor G. P. Sturgell presiding; Division 
VI met at Amarillo, Texas, March 25, with 
District Governor L. A. McDonald as the 
principal speaker; Division IX at Shawnee, 
Oklahoma, March 13, Lieutenant Governor 
Harmon F, Allen presiding; Division X at 
Holdenville, Oklahoma, March 14, Lieu- 
tenant Governor Thomas P. Holt presiding. 

The Cordell, Oklahoma, club turned in a 
record of one hundred per cent attendance 
for the entire month of February. 

The district has a new member in the 
family, a club having been built at Childress, 
Texas, on March 21. 


+ * * 
New England 


IVISIONAL conferences, meetings of 

district committees, and aggressive 
work along the line of club extension and 
increase of membership in established clubs 
have occupied the time and thought of New 
England District Kiwanians in the past two 
months. This with numerous inter-club 
meetings and activities of individual clubs 
in the way of automobile shows, industrial 
exhibits, etc., has kept Kiwanis well before 
the public eye in New England. 

The first club to be chartered this year 
was the Fryeburg-Lovell club in Maine, 
near the New Hampshire border and in the 
foot-hills of the White Mountains, on 
January 31. This club retained the dis- 
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tinction of being the “baby club” only one 
week when on February 7 at the Hotel 
Bancroft in Worcester, Massachusetts, the 
Millbury, Massachusetts, club was chartered. 

Lieutenant Governor John B. Densmore of 
Division III on the occasion of the charter- 
ing of the Millbury club, held a conference 
of club officers for the purpose of furthering 
extension work, with the result that several 
new clubs are now in prospect in his di- 
vision. In Division I, Lieutenant Governor 
George S. Willis reports the completion of 
a club at Darien, Connecticut, which in- 
creases the numerical strength of New Eng- 
land active clubs to seventy-five, with one 
other club inactive. 

Lieutenant Governor Willis held a divi- 
sional conference of club officers at Shelton, 
Connecticut, on March 12. Every club in 
the division was represented. The confer- 
ence followed the meeting of the Shelton 
club at noon when District: Governor Elmer 
E. Spear delivered the address. 

The first quarter of the year has been 
completed with a record of fifty per cent or 
thirty-eight clubs officially visited and re- 
ports submitted by lieutenant governors, 
while several other visitations have been 
made, but upon which reports have not been 
received. It is expected that the lieutenant 
governors will complete this work with a 
record of one hundred per cent before the 
end of May. 

The district Committee on Public Affairs, 
at a session held at the Parker House in 
Boston on March 26, at which Chairman 
George A. Thompson presided, formulated 
plans for a distinguished service award to 
be made at the close of the year to that 
citizen of New England who contributes in 
1929 the most outstanding and distinguished 
public service for that geographical division 
of the country. Plans were also discussed 
for work by New England Kiwanis clubs to 
secure the adoption of uniform trafic regu- 
lations throughout the New England States, 
and for stressing “Americanization” work 
during the year. Sitting with the com- 
mittee was Ralph B. Wilson of Welleslev 
Hills, Massachusetts, member of the Inter- 
national Committee on Public Affairs for 
the United States. 

George E. Fisher, Immediate Past Gov- 
ernor Ernest F. McGregor and Richard H. 
Evans, chairmen of the district Committees 
on Inter-Club Relations, Kiwanis Education 
and Attendance, respectively, have had ses- 
sions of their committees and outlined plans 
for aggressive work. , 

Under the auspices of the Fall River, 
Massachusetts, club on February 28 a “Tri- 
Club Meeting” was held in that city with 
Rotary and Lions as the other participating 
organizations. President Edward J. Guiney 
of Kiwanis presided and addresses were 
made by District Governor Elmer E. Spear, 
District Governor Kenneth Damren of Lions 
and D. F. Sullivan, Past Governor of 
Rotary. 

At Brockton on March 19 an evening 
inter-club meeting was held in which other 
clubs participating were Taunton, Stough- 
ton, Quincy, Rockland and New Bedford, 
Massachusetts. A feature of the evening 
was a stunt by each club. President Ralph 
G. Swain presided and the arrangements 
were made under the direction of Chairman 
George E. Fisher of the Inter-Club Relations 
Committee, this meeting being one of the 
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meetings included in the comprehensive pro- 
gram of inter-club gatherings planned by 
his district committee. 

The International convention trip has been 
actively advertised by Ernest F. Tarbox, 
chairman of the Committee on Transporta- 
tion, with the result that on March 29, one 
hundred and twenty-eight reservations had 
already been made by thirty-six clubs, with 
thirty-eight clubs yet to hear from. An 
attractive trip has been planned at a nomi- 
nal cost and the present prospect is that the 
convention party will be the largest ever 
to go from New England. 


% * 


(olorado-IV yoming 


HE Colorado-Wyoming District is grow- 

ing and expanding as evidenced by the 
statement of District Governor Harry D. 
MacDonald that two new clubs have been 
built, one at Alamosa, Colorado, and the 
other at Idaho Springs, Colorado, the former 
being sponsored by the Pueblo club and the 
latter by Golden. William E. Burney of 
Pueblo, chairman of the Committee on 
Classification and Membership, is directly 
responsible for this new growth in the 
district and the amazing energy he has put 
into this work is a revelation to those who 
imagined they knew the secret of accom- 
plishment. 

The chartering of the Alamosa club by 
district officers took place on the evening of 
April 13. Fifty men from Pueblo and many 
from Colorado Springs, Denver, Golden and 
other places were in attendance. 

The Idaho Springs club was chartered the 
evening of April 29. A large number of 
Kiwanians from all over the district at- 
tended, especially from Golden, Denver, 
Colorado Springs and Pueblo. 

Wisconsin-U pper ACichigan 

NTER-CLUB meetings are being re- 

ceived with much favor in the Wis- 
consin-Upper Michigan District. Not a 
week passes but what some of the clubs get 
together. 
meetings is the enthusiasm that is being 
aroused throughout the district for the 
International convention to be held in Mil- 
waukee in June. The On-to-Milwaukee 
Committee of the district has set the quota 
at fifteen hundred. Every club also has a 
quota in proportion to the distance traveled 
and the size of the club. 


One of the good results of these 


Feeling that one of the greatest weak- 
nesses of Kiwanis clubs is in the chairmen 
and officers not understanding their work, 
the district is sponsoring training schools 
in different sections to instruct officers, 

New interest has been taken in the district 
bulletin which has now assumed the shape 
of a small magazine with lots of pictures 
and more club interest. Contests are also 
being sponsored by the staff. 

(Capital 
HE officers of Division VI of the 
Capital District met with Lieutenant 
Governor Henry A. Converse at Waynes- 
boro, Virginia, on March 19 to discuss ways 
and means of improving the work of Ki- 
wanis in the division. Each of the eight 


clubs in the division were represented. At 
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the regular meeting of the Waynesboro 
club that evening Governor Harry G. 
Kimball was the guest speaker. 

The Washington club’s Committee on 
Inter-Club Relations has been active during 
the year. On February 19, fifteen members 
visited the Fredericksburg, Virginia, club. 
Eugene R. Woodson gave a talk before the 
club on Vocational Guidance. Governor 
Kimball, President Edgar Morris and Past 
President Radford Moses also gave inspira- 
tional talks. On March 21, fifteen members 
headed by Governor Kimball, President 
Morris and:*Viee President Merritt O. 
Chance visited the Manassas, Virginia, club, 
furnishing the entertainment for the eve- 
ning, which included an initiation of the 
“baby” members of the club. The program 
was in charge of Past Governor John J. 
Boobar. It was both instructive and educa- 
tional and seemed to make a real hit with 
the Manassas club members. 

Ihe Kiwanis Club of Ashland, Virginia, 
celebrated its sixth anniversary on March 
25. There were representatives of the 
Richmond, Hopewell and Washington clubs 
present. Eugene R. Woodson from Wash- 
ington was the speaker, taking as his sub- 
ject, “Vocational Guidance and the Benefits 
to Be Derived from It.” Governor Kimball 
was. also present and made a short talk. 





Alabama 


HE Alabama District has a very active 

Committee on Agriculture with Dr. M. 
F, Jackson of the Birmingham club serving 
Since Alabama is essentially 
an agricultural state the Kiwanis clubs in 
this district are making agriculture a major 
project. This they have been doing for 
three years and the work is being continued 
in 1929 on a more extensive scale. 

Three lines of work are included in this 
agricultural program. The first is that of 
marketing in which Kiwanis has played a 
conspicuous part in the past, having taken 
the lead in sponsoring the movement to 
popularize Alabama products in Birming- 
ham and in other markets of the state. As 
a result, large quantities of Alabama prod- 
ucts which either went to waste or were sold 
in other states are now being marketed and 
consumed within the borders of the state 


as chairman. 


where they were produced. This has proved 
beneficial to consumers as well as producers. 
By getting their products near home, Ala- 
bama consumers get fresh products, and, 
in doing so, they pay fewer overhead 
charges because of being nearer the point 
of production. 

Kiwanis clubs are sponsoring specific 
projects in addition to marketing, in which 
all the clubs of the state are taking part. 
For example, most of the clubs are interested 
in 4-H Club work. Some clubs, in addition, 
are sponsoring poultry, dairying, straw- 
berries, etc. These are being established as 
added sources of income for farm people. 

A third line of work is good will. It is 
realized that the urban and farm people 
need a better understanding of the problems 
and needs of each other. In the course of 
a year one or more rural meetings are held, 
at which time members of the organization 
meet with a group of rural friends. Further- 
more, farm people are invited to attend Ki- 
wanis meetings. Before the end of 1929 
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most of the clubs will have observed an 
Agricultural Day with a large number of 
farmers present and a distinguished agri- 
cultural leader as speaker. 

In doing their agricultural work Alabama 
Kiwanians are not assuming to know more 
than farmers about the business of farming. 
Their policy is to coéperate with the county 
agents, the Farm Bureau, and the College 
of Agriculture at Auburn which is recog- 
nized as the proper authority and leader in 
agricultural development. Through this 
coéperation the agricultural work is co- 
érdinated and accordingly more effective. 


* . * 
Michigan 

Cc 
N celebration of the fourteenth birthday 
of Kiwanis and to pay tribute to Inter- 
national President O. Samuel Cummings and 
other International and district leaders, over 
seven hundred Michigan Kiwanians and 
guests assembled in the Book-Cadillac Hotel, 
Detroit, on February 26. The party was 
sponsored by the Detroit club, assisted by 
seventeen other clubs in the Detroit metro- 

politan area. 

After the singing of “America” and the 
invocation by Rev. Nicholas S. Sichterman, 
Governor of the Michigan District, the ban- 
President George A. 
Ferris of the Detroit club, the parent club of 
Kiwanis International, welcomed the visitors 
and introduced Dr. George L. Nuckolls, 
gifted Kiwanis orator and member of the 
Northwest Detroit club, as toastmaster. 

Joseph G. Prance, the first Kiwanian, 
member of the Detroit club, was among the 
guests of honor introduced. Short addresses 
were given by International Trustee Michael 
A. Gorman, Flint; Past International Presi- 
dent Victor M. Johnson, Monroe; Inter- 
national Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker, Chi- 
cago; and District Governor Sichterman. 
Harry A. McDonald, Immediate Past Presi- 
dent of the Detroit club, contributed the 
famous “Whip Song” and other solos to the 
entertainment program. “Does America 
Need Kiwanis?” was the subject of the 
principal address by International President 
Cummings. 

Twenty-five officers of Division V at a 
meeting on January 2t in Ann Arbor 
planned their 1929 program. The meeting 
was preceded by a dinner in the Chamber of 
Commerce at which the officers were guests 
of the Kiwanis Club of Ann Arbor. 

Seven inter-club meetings will be held in 
Division VII in 1929. This was decided 
at a divisional meeting on January 29 in 
Battle Creek. Lieutenant Governor Walter 
T. Bobo was host at the dinner preceding 
the meeting. District Governor Sichterman 
conducted a conference on duties of club 
officers and committeemen. Hillsdale, Jack- 
son, Lansing, Mason, Williamston and 
Battle Creek were represented. 

A most delightful Kiwanis Convention 
Cruise to Milwaukee on the steamer “South 
America” has been planned by Kiwanian 
Louis F. Lorentz of the Central Detroit 
club, for Michigan Kiwanians. Entertain- 
ment during the cruise will include dancing 
every evening, luncheon and card parties, 
efternoon teas and a golf tournament at 
Mackinac Island. A _ professional hostess 
will assist at all social functions. An en- 


quet was served. 


elosed playground with a trained attendant 
will be available for the children. 





Five clubs were visited by Governor 
Sichterman in March—Kalamazoo, Battle 
Creek, Ypsilanti, Riverside and Jackson. 

Carrying on their project of 1928, Mich- 
igan Kiwanians will reforest another five 
thousand acres of land in the Michigan 
National Forest on the AuSable River this 
year. An invitation has been extended to 
President Herbert Hoover to attend the dedi- 
cation of the new forest and to view the more 
than five thousand acres planted in 1928. 
The planting will be financed by sub- 
scriptions from individual Kiwanians, the 
Forest Service of the United States will 
furnish the trees, and the officers of the 
service will direct the planting. The tract 
reforested by the Kiwanians last year has 
been given the official name “Michigan Ki- 
wanis Forest Plantation,” the United States 
Department of Agriculture has announced. 


& * # 


Kentucky-T ennessee 


OVERNOR CLYDE EMERT believes 
in club visitations. About the middle 
of March he made a tour of Division I, 
his most distant division, visiting five clubs 
and holding two conferences. Six clubs 
were represented at Lexington, Kentucky, 
with one hundred and sixty-five members 
and visitors present. From Lexington the 
governor hurried to Winchester for a con- 
ference which was well attended, with more 
than one hundred in an evening conference. 
On the next day an enthusiastic conference 
was held at Ashland. Mt. Sterling was 
visited at noon on the following day and 
Danville in the evening where it was Ladies’ 
Night. Lieutenant Governor P. C. Sanders 
and his assistant, C. C. Streutker, accom- 
panied the governor on this trip. 

The district committees have planned a 
full year’s work. The various clubs are 
placing the committees in charge of pro- 
grams and good has already resulted. 

Delegates from southern Indiana, Ten- 
nessee and throughout the State of Kentucky 
assembled in March for an inter-club meet- 
ing in Louisville, Kentucky. Kiwanian Wise 
M. Canter of Bristol, Tennessee, drove three 
hundred and seventy-five miles to attend. 
International President O. Samuel Cum- 
mings was in attendance and held a business 
meeting at noon with the officers of the 
Louisville club and representatives of the 
other clubs to outline “Kiwanis Club 
Operations.” 

At the evening meeting, at which approx- 
imately six hundred were present, President 
Fred E. Gerberding of Louisville presided. 
Mayor William B. Harrison welcomed the 
visitors and District Secretary Harper 
Gatton of Madisonville, Kentucky, intro- 
duced visiting Kiwanians. In the principal 
address of the evening on “Does America 
Need the Service Clubs?” President Cum- 
mings answered the criticism of service 
clubs. There was dancing later in the 
evening. 

* * # 


=AGnnesota-Dakotas 


THERS” seems to be the key-note thus 

far during the current vear in the 
Minnesota-Dakotas District. During the 
month of February there were ladies’ nights 
in great profusion. There were father and 
son banquets, banquets for working boys 
and girls, meetings devoted solely to the 
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entertainment of Boy Scouts, high school 
students, of the members of stock companies, 
banquets and entertainments for the children 
of farmers—one club entertaining 161 boys 
and girls from the surrounding farms. Calf 
Clubs and Chicken Clubs were started. 
Farmers’ Clubs were invited to hold joint 
meetings with Kiwanis clubs. In one city, 
through the efforts of the Kiwanis club, a 
foster father was provided for every child 
in the three orphan homes in that city. One 
club sent boxes of valentine materials to all 
the children who were in a local hospital 
during the week in which Valentine Day 
fell. Another club sent bouquets of flowers 
to the aged living in the two old peoples’ 
homes in that city. 

Divisional conferences have been held in 
five of the seven divisions. All were 
splendidly attended. 

Clubs throughout the entire district are 
showing better attendance records than in 
the past and “additions” to the membership 
are far in advance of “deletions.” Plans are 
being made to break all records during 
100% Attendance Week. There is also a 
very decided tendency among the clubs to 
elect their delegates to the International con- 
vention well ahead of the dates shown by 
previous years’ reports which is, of course, 
a good omen. 

* % * 


(Carolinas 


HE Carolinas District as well as “doing 
things” as is evidenced by the numer- 
ous worth-while activities being carried on 
by the clubs throughout the district is grow- 
ing as a result of the aggressive promotion 
of extension. The Roanoke Rapids-Rose- 
mary, North Carolina, club held its first 
regular meeting at Rosemary on March 28. 
The charter date is as yet undecided. 
Milford W. Haynes and his On-to-Mil- 
waukee Committee have worked out a verv 
interesting itinerary for the special train 
that will convey Carolina Kiwanians and 
their families to the International Conven- 
tion at Milwaukee. The cost of the trip 
should not run over $125, so every club 
should be represented. 


a * * 


L/linots-Eastern Iowa 


i has been conceded by a large majority 
of those who know that the recent con- 
ference of Division If of the Illinois-Eastern 
Iowa District for which the Ravenswood, 
Chicago, Illinois, club was host was the best 
that has» ever been held in the division. 
In attendance were Governor Howes, Dis- 
trict Secretary Henry Dormeyer, Past Gov- 
ernor Dan Wentworth, Lieutenant Governor 
Roy James Battis, who presided, Inter- 
national Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker and 
Dr. Thomas A. Carter, Chairman of the 
All-Chicago Kiwanis Clubs, and officers and 
members of the Edison Park, Albany Park, 
Northwest Town, Park Ridge, Chicago, 
Logan Square and Ravenswood clubs. 

The affair was a most unusual combina- 
tion of fun and education. Inspirational 
messages were given by Governor Howes, 
International Secretary Parker, Daniel S. 
Wentworth and Fred High. Each secretary 
at the three conferences for presidents, 
secretaries and trustees, told, in the general 
meeting, the discussions that took place at 
his particular meeting and in this way all 
received the benefit of the different meetings. 
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Making a Kiwanian 

It is exercise that makes a good Kiwan- 
ian-exercise in Kiwanianism. A man is not 
a Kiwanian as soon as he joins a Kiwanis 
club. He only belongs to a Kiwanis club. 
He may belong to it a long time before he 
is a true Kiwanian. He may never become 
one. Or he may become a real Kiwanian in 
a comparatively short time. It depends upon 
how earnestly he takes exercise in Ki- 
wanianism. 

A man may just passively absorb a sort 
of diluted Kiwanianism by merely mingling 
with Kiwanians and breathing the Kiwanis 
atmosphere. But that kind of Kiwanianism 
is an anemic, whishy-washy flabby misrep- 
resentation of the real thing, and is as use- 
less and graceless and as little satisfying as 
is any other base imitation. 

It is the man who goes in for Kiwanis 
exercise who whole-heartedly does his bit 
by doing committee work or by speaking, 
writing, singing, visiting other clubs, doing 
Kiwanis tasks and living a Kiwanis life— 
it is he who becomes a real Kiwanian, a big, 
strong, red-blooded, dependable Kiwanian. 

There is no short cut to Kiwanianism. It 
cannot be put on in an hour like a flapper’s 
complexion. It cannot be soaked into the 
system by sitting in its vicinity. It must be 
acquired by playing the Kiwanis game, by 
taking Kiwanis exercise. And, believe me 
fellows, it is worth it. 

—Karolina Kiwanian. 


“The Old Man” 


As time goes along, some men, like most 
women, seem rather ashamed of old age. 
But “to grow old gracefully” is really an art 
to be sincerely studied. An artist seizes 
upon the twilight for the best effects in his 
picture. The shadows then are deepened 
somewhat. Sharp lines disappear. A golden 
haze gives to plain things an unearthly 
aspect. 

So, as we grow older, contentions cease, 
life is mellowed and memory supplants anti- 
cipation. We follow our own bent and 
withal permit our neighbor to do likewise. 
We realize that life moves along in an un- 
ending stream and it matters but little to her 
what attitude we take toward her. We 
submit cheerfully and hopefully to the in- 
evitable change which must come. One by 
one, we lay our burdens down and with 
heads up and hands outstretched, we too, 
pass out of the twilight into the night, for 
after night comes the dawn. 

—NorMAN C. FETTERS 
In “Put and Take” 
Kiwanis Club of Alliance, Ohio 


Make It Unanimous 
Artist (to friend)—‘“See that picture over 
there? Well, I painted it, and a million 
couldn’t buy it!” 
Friend—“Well, I’m one of the million!” 
—Buffalo, New York 





On Criminals 

In an address before the Kiwanis Club 
of Walton, New York, Colonel Elmer E. 
Johnson, formerly afhliated with the United 
States Department of Justice, commended the 
installation of a course of manual training 
in all public schools. His address was on 
the subject of “Criminals” and he quoted 
some statistics showing that of the 3,500 
criminals in the Fort Leavenworth federal 
prison, 2,345 were listed without training 
of any kind, with 1,177 under twenty-three 
years of age. It is interesting to know that 
there were 273 college graduates, 31 doctors, 
3 ministers, 38 ex-bankers, 576 foreigners, 
333 from Oriental countries, 44 Indians. 
Then “if the rule of averages holds true we 
have in this country right now, about 14,000 
school boys, under sixteen years, who will 
be convicted criminals within six years; with 
another 14,000 fourteen years of age who 
will be branded convicts in ten years.” 

He claimed that the turning out of stu- 
dents from schools with slight earning ca- 
pacities had a great deal to do with the 
situation and that a thorough training in 
the manual arts would help eliminate such a 
situation. 


Has It Bad 

“And do you really love me?” 

“Yes,” said the young doctor. ‘The mere 
sight of you, Isabella, sets, up violent cardiac 
disturbances, superinduces dryness of the 
palate, epiglottis and larynx, and brings on 
symptoms of vertigo.” 

—Pittshurgh, Pa. 


To You—My Mother 


There are so many lovely things, 
That I wish this day to you brings,— 
I hardly know just where I ought 
To start a-wishing, for they’re wrought 
Of Heart of Spirit and of Mind, 

The fairest gifts these three may find. 
And yet—this wish I send to you, 

It seems to me is selfish too. 





My Mother—may you always see, 

The same clean, fine and honest vouth, 
Who at your knee learned love of Truth. 
May always you see mirrored there, 

That which has kept him clean and fair,— 
That which inspires him anew 

Each day for—Mother—that is you. 


My Mother—may God in His love, 
Withhold completing Heav’n above, 

A little longer that I may, 

A little better learn the way, 

To live my life, that eventide 

May once more find me by your side, 
At peace, clear-eyed and unafraid, 

My debt to you honestly paid. 





Grapy—Duluth 





Paying the Price of Success 

Mankind has ever sought leadership, but 
in all of its activities he that is foremost 
cannot escape the penalty of position. Such 
a man or institution must suffer and endure 
the calumny of envy and the simulation of 
the commonplace. In art and science, poli- 
tics and industry, the recompense and penalty 
are unvarying. The prize is universal ac- 
claim—the penalty disparagement and ob- 
struction—for this is the inexorable law of 
compensation—of nature. Leadership must 
be purchased. It was ever thus. 

The leader—the outstanding—alone in- 
terests. The story of the successful alone is 
recorded. Long after the turbulence of the 
detractor and the scorner has subsided, as 
it will, the ideals of the leader, the accom- 
plishments of the institution will live on— 
for character and success are immortal. 

In industry, as in those other domains 
that have added to the progress of humanity, 
there is no middle ground between the leader 
and the follower—the successful and the 
ordinary. Each must make his choice but 
few attain the lofty station, lacking, as most 
do, the essentials; character and character's 
wares—‘quality goods.” 

—Dow WILLIAMS 
El Dorado, Kans, 





Son (reading): “Pop, what is a _ pedes- 
trian?” 
Pop: “A pedestrian, my son, is the raw 
material for an accident.” 
—Lafayette, Ind., Laugh-a-Y et. 


Ferris Filosofy 
Many men, and women, too, are even 
more foolish than “poor fish’ for they 
eagerly grab and swallow the devil’s bait 
when they know there is an ugly hook 
in it. 


Genuine tolerance is the efficient and 
effective oil in the crank case of the nation, 
society and the home. 


Chairman of committees and other mem- 
bers with specific work to do in Kiwanis 
ought to be equipped with self-starters, but 
some of them seem to be waiting to be 
“cranked.” 





It is not strange that Kiwanis has not 
“taken” with some of our members for they 
are so seldom “exposed.” 





Profanity and vulgarity are about as de- 
sirable in language as ugly weeds in a 
garden of flowers. 

—GeEorGE A. FERRIS 
President, Kiwanis Club of Detroit, 
Mich. 


Little Willie :—‘“Look at that rhinoceros!” 
Little Alfred:—“That ain’t no rhinocer- 
ous; that’s a hippopotamus. Can’t you see it 
ain’t got no radiator cap ?” 
—Kingburg, California 
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Boy Scout Will Be Sent to 
Europe by Aurora, 
Illinois, Club 


It is planned by the Kiwanis Club of 


Aurora, Illinois, to send a Boy Scout to the 
(Third International Boy Scout Jamboree 
to be held at Arrowe Park, Berkenhead, near 


Liverpool, England, from July 31 to August 
13. About 30,000 Boy Scouts from forty 
countries are expected to be there. The 
boys will visit eight foreign countries and 
will be gone about two months. 

The general plan announced was to have 
every troop in Aurora present one or more 
candidates, based upon their standing in 
Scouting. From this number the council 
committee will select six boys. Then the 
club committee will, from these six, select 
the one they are to send, The selection will 
be based principally upon the Scout’s record, 
but partly upon his ability to speak before 
the club. A more detailed plan is being 
devised so that the selection will be made 
without any partiality whatever. 


> + * 


Night School Is Project of 
Jasper, Alabama 
A night school for boys and girls who 
work and cannot attend during the day, also 
for those who want to review high school 
si bjects, and for all people between the ages 


of sixteen and sixtv who have not had a 
previous opportunity to attend school, is the 














latest project to be sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of Jasper, Alabama. Three subjects, 
English, arithmetic and spelling, are being 
taught. The length of the term planned is 
four months, with meetings three nights of 
each week between 7:00 and 9:00 P.M. 





Milwaukee Convention Exhibit 


Material for the Milwaukee Con- 
vention exhibit should be sent to 
International Headquarters at once. 
There will be no special exhibits 
for clubs but each club’s material 
will be well represented in the vari- 
ous activities. 

Please mark all packages “For 
Convention Exhibit.” 














There is no charge whatsoever. The county 
educational department is coédperating by 
furnishing textbooks and teachers. 


* # # 


Ambulance Donated by Lindsay, 
Ontario 

At the beginning of the year the Lindsay, 
Ontario, Kiwanis club took as its major 
objective the purchase of a Buick Motor 
Ambulance for the Ross Memorial Hospital. 
The ambulance was ordered the first of 
January at a cost of $4,465 and a fund 
started for the payment of the same. The 
financing plan was to borrow the money 
from the bank and pay off the indebtedness 
as funds were raised. No one could question 


but that the club had “ambition” in even 
hoping to pay for the ambulance, in addition 
to its other numerous activities, in a year. 
However, by the time the first payment was 
due on February 15, the car was paid for in 
full. Outside of a few donations from indi- 
viduals, the whole amount was raised by 


various activities of the club during January 


and February. 

Early in January the club sponsored a 
play, “The Merchant of Venice,” in a local 
theatre. A little later a Skating Carnival 
was held in the rink and during the first 
week of February the third annual Picca- 
dilly Circus was held. This latter activity 
was a huge success. Seven thousand people 
attended during the five nights it was held, 
bringing in a total revenue of $5,165 and a 
net profit of $2,7 In a town of less than 
eight thousand population and during the 
winter months when there is little activity, 
this amount raised in a little over a month 
speaks well for the codperation of members 
of the Kiwanis club. 

* * * 


Spring field, Massachusetts, Adds 
to Child Welfare Fund 


The Kiwanis Club of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, has voted to add $2,000 to its child 
welfare fund. The sum will be gained by 
taxing each of the two hundred members 
$10. The stipulation is, however, that each 
member must earn $10 more than his usual 
income, which $10 he will turn over to the 
fund. 























Believing that The Kiwanis Magazine should be more widely read by its members, the Committee on Kiwanis Education of the Omaha, Nebraska, Kiwanis 


club, of which Mr. William Stewart is chairman, secured, at the suggestion of Kiwanian Louis Leppke, am advance copy of the March issue. 


The pages 


were mounted on loose cloth, presented in the form shown in the picture, and the material, page by page, was brought to the attention of the members for 
the purpose of interesting them in reading not only that issue but all future issues, 
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Influence of Art on 
Society 


(From page 238) 
ing of a picture, the modeling of a cup 
or a statue. Beneath the desire to make 
a beautiful thing is fidelity to accepted 
laws of proportion and eternal truths. 
Upon this foundation the artist pursu- 
ing an ideal in art draws his curves of 
beauty, applies color or decoration to 
delight the eye. Thus we may conclude 
that faithfulness to these rulings of art 
cannot but influence the moral stand- 
ards of society for good. 

All conduct of life, if it is at all 
worthy of man’s spiritual nature, and 
God-given attributes, aspires to excel- 
lence in production. The art side of life 
distinguishes the loftier purposes from 
the lowlier. It is here that education— 
the directed leading forth of the in- 
tellect and the soul in our schools and 
colleges—makes its training felt and 
lifts the human being from the level of 
the brute. Man has a strong animal 
nature that delights in feeding and self- 
enjoyment, and this must be overcome, 
if he would be a little nearer the angels 
than the beast that browses in the field. 
He must hearken to the voice of his 
spiritual nature, to the diviner call to 
unselfishness, and to a regard for the 
welfare of his fellows. 

Then arises the question, Where 
among hard-working men is their lei- 
sure for art? In the humble ranks of 
existence a man concerns himself with 
the struggle to survive. He must labor 
early and late in order to clothe -his 
body and provide it with food. Yet, 
with all the demands of taskmasters, 
ignorant and debased is the creature 
who does not betray some inclination 
toward a nicety for doing things or 
put some art into his work. The coal- 
heaver may wash off the dust at the 
close of the day, brush his hair, and 
fasten a flower from the wayside in 
his buttonhole; his wife has 


“Swept a room as in His name, 
Made that and the action fine,”’ 


and has, perhaps, stopped at a shop- 
window to look at the picture which she 
will hang in her parlor when she spends 
her Christmas money for her good man. 
This is on the highway to art among the 
people’s lives. The busy man may 
hurry away a quarter of an hour earlier 
in the morning that he may walk 
through the park on his way down- 
town ; the tired woman puts on her best 
gown on a Sunday, and thinks with 
satisfaction of her well-ordered chil- 
dren, whom she marshals to church to 
listen to the music, and look upward at 
the vaulted roof of the temple, and give 
thanks for the blessings of the week. 
Artists have made these things possible ; 
art exerts its mission to encourage the 
weary, and the human being steps to 
a higher plane in its pursuit. 
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The first struggles of a nation are 
attended with hardships and privations, 
and not until prosperity comes does it 
concern itself with the many public 
works in the fine arts. Take, for ex- 
ample, this nation, the United States, 
but a century and a quarter years of 
age. In its early decades necessity 
governed all its activities. As the 
government became more secure and 
wealth accumulated, the nation began 
to recall the conditions of the older 
world—tasteful architecture developed, 
colored by national temper, portraits 
were painted of Colonial statesmen by 
West, Copley, and Gilbert Stuart. In 
time, sculptured monuments appeared, 
etchers practiced with their needles, and 
engravers worked. Artist-citizens of the 
western world realized an individual 
love for the beautiful, and something 
beyond the treadmill of routine labor, 
and became conscious of a power to 
express their emotions. And the watch- 
ing world across the sea acknowledged 
the new leaders when they saw that 
Whistler, Inness, and Sargent were set- 
ting new standards in color and in black 
and white. 

Thus, as the nineteenth century drew 
to its close, art flourished more and 
more under the appreciation and sup- 
port of wealthy patrons, until, on the 
dawn of this the twentieth century, a 
rich and prosperous nation, young in 
years, with courageous faith in its 
strength to take the initiative, stands 
among the world powers in commercial 
enterprises and educational progress, 
and in the first rank in art production 
of the age along with France, England, 
and the older peoples. Nor is painting 
in landscape or portraiture by the few 
the exhibition that attracts the eyes of 
the world. We may claim a band of 
sculptors, a small army of etchers, of 
figure-painters and masters in portrai- 
ture, of engravers, miniature-painters, 
architects and designers, and landscape- 
gardeners. Artists are employed in our 
factories, artists arrange window deco- 
rations, commerce and industry demand 
art, and finally, we see art invading the 
fields of civic improvement. 

Collectors and art patrons are in- 
creasing in number. Many of the best 
executed canvases, and even pieces of 
sculpture, go direct from the studio to 
the homes of the wealthy, and the 
public have no opportunity of seeing 
them and are unaware of their produc- 
tion. Success in the fine arts comes with 
social and commercial properity. Arts 
flourish in times of peace. History 
records this, that the epochs of national 
greatness and national joy have been 
the glorious seasons of art. That great 
era in Europe followed the emancipa- 
tion of the individual from the thrall- 
dom of the dark ages. The Renaissance 
came with freedom of religious thought. 
Italy took the lead because she pos- 
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sessed a fine language, an amiable 
climate, political freedom, and commer- 
cial prosperity at a time when other 
nations were still semi-barbarous. 

Art has ever played an important 
part in the civilization that gave it 


birth. It has fostered industry and 
talent in every rank of life. It has 
thrown the light of joy into common 
labor. The stone-cutters from mere 
hewers of stone became sculptors, and 
flowers and curious animals, and drap- 
ings of lacework, wreathed the massive 
pillars supporting the lovely groined 
roofs of the Gothic cathedrals. The 
painters acopted mural decoration on a 
large scale; the workers of 
Murano invented the brilliant jeweled 
glass reflecting every color of the rain- 
bow ; the mosaic setters of Venice at- 
tained a skill and artistic beauty in 
design and color that has never been 
repeated since their day; and Petrarch 
and Dante in poetry and literature 
showed how the arts influenced the 
mind. The public taste was cultivated. 
The day laborer eating his crust before 
Giotto’s tower was a critic. The finest 
achievement was the demand of the 
hour, and nothing else would satisfy. 

Labor was ennobled. The shirking 
workman was discharged. Enthusiasm 
and devout earnestness ruled the great 
guilds of those and later days. Beauty 
was visible in all the crafts. Character 
was influenced by the creation of perfect 
things and in those who gazed upon the 
results. Though an accumulation of 
too much wealth and a life of over- 
luxury and dissipation brought Italian 
art to its downfall, its splendid crea- 
tions are the inspiration of all succeed- 
ing generations, and it died but that 
another art more in keeping with the 
changing ideals of civilization might 
come into being. The same valiant 
spirit of art was born again under a 
new form and lives today. 

The development of art under 
modern civilization has taken it from 
the few and given it to the many in the 
Arts-Crafts movement. The Arts- 
Crafts movement brings the gospel of 
beauty into the home and into the fac- 
tory, and would make every boy and 
girl in the schools see a beauty side in 
common labor. Dressmaking is taught 
as an art, ironwork is an art, woodwork 
and carpentering and all the trades 
have become arts. And why should 
they not? Is it not better to have the 
ironwork in a building beautiful and 
pleasing to the eye, the lines of a gar- 
ment based on artistic curves, the food 
on the table arranged with a color- 
scheme in mind? Art work of this sort 
takes away the grinding notion of 
drudgery. Returning to the fine arts, 
we find missionaries on every side plac- 
ing pictures to educate popular taste. 
Who can estimate the good of such 
organizations as the Municipal Art 


glass 
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League, or the Public School Art 
Society, such as that under Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer in New York, and the 
women's clubs in Chicago, which bring 
art before the eyes of the young and 
elevate the growing taste. And the say- 
ing is true that this taste grows with 
what it feeds upon. 

What Shakespeare so finely says of 
the virtue of mercy may as truly be said 
of art: “It is twice blest: it blesseth 
him that gives and him that takes.” 

All the very great masters were more 
than painters and sculptors—they were 
useful men in the community. They 
probably had their portion of that deri- 
sion that leaves a man without honor in 
his own country; but as such feeling 
springs from ignorance and prejudice, 
they bravely rose above it and took 
courage in the appreciation of those who 
held their work in high esteem. 

Michelangelo was poet, painter, and 
highly respected by the 
great men of his time; Leonardo Da 
Vinci was prominent citizen and archi- 
tect as well as painter, a man of many 
interests favored in society ; Sir Joshua 
Reynolds was president of the Royal 
Academy ; Albrecht Direr painted, en- 
graved, and illustrated; Van Dyck was 
courtier and traveled gentleman; Rem- 
brandt was a great collector; Sir Fran- 
cis Seymour Haden, the greatest etcher, 
a busy surgeon and writer of medical 
treatises, who accidentally developed a 
talent for etching in his hours of lei- 
sure, when he wandered along the banks 
of the Thames in search of rest, with a 
plate in his pocket and an etching- 
needle with which to record his impres- 
sions of nature. Instances innumerable 


sculptor, 


may be cited, and among these is one 
not to be overlooked, that of Whistler, 
the most talked-about man of his day, 
who influenced the art of his age by his 
independent methods, yet in spite of pe- 
culiarities was loved by many pupils, 
and those who came close to his heart. 
Along with his facility with the pencil 
went a unique literary talent which 
authorities say would have brought him 
into prominence had not the greater art 
overshadowed it. 

Single-minded devotion to art means 
a sacrifice of many social pleasures; 
thus, this single-mindedness and con- 
stant pursuit of one object involves a 
penalty—it separates the artist from his 
fellows and places him on a higher 
plane. If he is a man of rich nature he 
seeks to draw the world to his point of 
view ; if he is sensitive and timid, and 
passionately absorbed in the accom- 
plishment of his ends, he may become a 
recluse and peculiar in the eye of the 
world that does not understand his out- 
look. 

In every avenue of work both great 
men and little men are working with 
ambitions in common. The great men 
we have named are like the lofty moun- 





tain peaks, reaching far above the 
clouds and towering above the foothills 
at their bases. As master minds they 
aimed farther than the rank and file of 
the army of painters. However, this 
busy army of painters in the studio and 
art schools, though not achieving the 
heights of success, are yet tasting the 
sweet influences of art. The individual 
is giving and is receiving—he is twice 
blest. Society at large is influenced 
thereby. The workers learn the laws 
and aspirations of art ideals; and 
should they carry these principles but 
a little way in the art of daily living 
and in the art of conversation, how 
perfect life might become with real 
truth and beauty as the foundation of 
its structure. 

Think but a moment of one of the 
simplest arts! Within the reach of the 
school child is the widely practiced art 
of amateur photography. Photography 
is a fine art when used with taste. The 
boy or girl, man or woman, who goes 
about with a camera searching for fine 
views or pretty groupings of figures 
may never succeed in making a single 
good photograph. But what is more 
important, the eye of the child behind 
the lens has received an education in 
art. He has learned to look on nature 
with the discrimination of an artist. 
He gets into the habit of considering the 
pictorial possibilities of everything 
about him. Objectionable things are 
put away, and the tasteful are sought. 
Thus, by studying with the camera, the 
genuine artistic spirit develops, and the 
operator has something in common with 
the great masters of all time; for he, 
too, has risen to a purer atmosphere 
above the commonplace. A similar joy 
comes to one who takes the etching- 
needle and plate and goes into the fields 
to draw from nature. The drawing 
may not be correct, but the picture im- 
pressed on the brain is perfect. The 
would-be artist has been in sympathetic 
communion with nature, with the true 
and the beautiful, where no unkindness 
is. 

As mercy and equity should go hand 
in hand with religion, so appreciation 
for the art-work of others, appreciation 
of the purpose of the artist, without too 
much regard for his failings, should be 
in the heart of every artist. The most 
helpful men in the brotherhood are 
those who have appreciated and en- 
couraged their fellows, because the 
influence of art upon mankind ought to 
be in every sense beneficent. 

In the search for works of art it is a 
mistaken idea to imagine that all the 
good things are rare and expensive. 
Not until an artist has become very 
famous or his compositions have become 
rare do they bring large returns in 
money. Hence among the living men of 
today, or among those of the obscure 
who have failed to win public attention, 
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are works well worth recognition, giv- 
ing fully as much artistic pleasure to 
the beholder as others more costly. As 
an instance of one unknown to fame 
and fortune the following story is 
apropos : 

In the year 1865, Whistler published 
his first set of twelve etchings. A few 
enlightened people bought them at the 
artist’s price, which was two guineas, or 
$12, for the set. But since his death, a 
single etching from the set (known as 
“The Kitchen”) has been sold for $350, 
thus bringing to its original owner a 
profit of 350 per cent, because, while 
still a young man, he had the intelli- 
gence to recognize that these modest 
little prints, done by an unknown 
American, were of a high artistic 
quality. 

No great painter ever painted a pic- 
ture for the purpose of living in the 
delighted contemplation of his own 
finished work. Neither would any 
sculptor care to spend his life in a 
gallery of his own statues. Painters 
and sculptors work for the joy of ex- 
pressing their feelings for beauty, the 
joy of giving their message to others 
As the poet says: 

“And if I share my crust, 
As common manhood must, 
With one whose need is greater than my 
Shall I not also give 
His soul that it may live 
Of the abundant pleasures I have known? 


And so if I have wrought, 
Amassed, or conceived aught 


O i r intelligence, or powe 
It is not mine to hoard; 
It stands there to afford 
Its generous service simply as a flower.” 


The soul that has been educated, in 


however small a degree, through study 
of art, to a keener sensitiveness to 
natural beauty, never ceases to be in 
touch with the sources of its inspiration. 
Says an eminent thinker on these ques- 
tions: “He comes back from nature to 
art once more with renewed powers of 
appreciation, developed capacities for 
enjoyment, a healthier esthetic fiber, a 
keener vision for beauty, a more gener- 
ous feeling for his fellowmen and 
mercy for their failings.” 

In the life of every one who grows to 
be an art lover, there is a moment when 
the emotion is first awakened, and many 
remember that moment for the rest of 
their days. Sometimes it is aroused in 
the presence of nature, sometimes in 
contact with a work of art, and not 
necessarily with one of the highest 
order. Ruskin describes what he calls 
his own “first entrance into life,” in one 
of his essays. He was but a child, and 
had arrived at Schaffhausen in Switzer- 
land with his parents on a pleasure trip. 
At sunset, while walking in the garden- 
promenade, a charming view of the 
Alps suddenly burst upon their vision. 
At the close of an enthusiastic descrip- 
tion he writes: “It is not possible to 
imagine, in any time in the world, a 
more blessed entrance into life for a 
child of such temperament as mine.” 
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quickened in an individual his delight 
will spread as wide as the range of his 
life. It will flit from one form of art 
to another. The twofold blessing em- Your home away from home 
braces the creator and the recipient of 
the work of art. It carries its benefi- 


cent influence all through society, of a Statler. Enjoy — 

along various paths, and at the hands Radio when you throw a switch — ice-water when 
you press a valve—the morning paper under your 
door —a good library at your disposal—a reading 





When you’re traveling, enjoy the homelike comforts 


of different individuals. Art lovers en- 
courage the exhibitions, and in a mis- 


sionary way fill the schools and public lamp at your bed-head — your private bath — station- 
buildings with drawings and paintings ery without asking -— and Statler Service. 


and casts, to educate the art instinct in All these things — whatever the price of your room — 


4 the minds of the uninitiated. Systems at no extra cost. oe of 





are invented to teach the young to ex- 
press themselves through the medium 
of art. As the poet Wordsworth says, 


There are Statler Hotels in: 





‘The child is father of the man,” and aac ¥ ni pig hs rtm yt sn — gy ahd 
the rehning of the sense of appreciation NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, Statler-Operated) 
among our young people will have a 
powerful effect for good in the charac- H O dé E L S h) T A T L E R 
ter of the citizen of the future. 7,700 Rooms with bath and radio reception. 

In the women’s clubs of today we Fixed, unchanging rates posted in all rooms. 


find small groups assembling to study | 
art and its history and its treasures. * radio gas vibes i room * 
These students carry the memories of 
the lecture on painters and pictures 
back to their homes, and the family 
discovers a new field of profit and 
pleasure. They look forward with de- 
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light to art exhibitions; they visit the 
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; » 4 Kiwanians stopping at the $5 
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King Edward Hotel 


Toronto, Canada 


4 * ; they are Kiwanians when 4 

standards of art. If some wise person registering. a |e Kiwanis Headquarters 
sets the fashion for appreciation rather OFAMERICA P.K. Hunt, Manager. | | 3 
» than the fault-finding, which is not true | © eer nnn nnn 
criticism, then crowds flock to the dis- | 
play of art for the purpose of enjoy- 
ment. It has been said that appreciation 
is the touchstone of good taste, and no 
statement was ever truer than this. 

Before a masterly statue or painting 
the humblest savage will bow in awe. 
Who can explain the secret of its great- 
ness? Go to the works of the masters 
and let them speak for themselves 
Who can look upon Raphael’s painting 
of the Sistine Madonna unmoved? 
The figure of the Virgin, benign and 
angelic, seems to be wafted forward in 
the clouds. Even a good print conveys 
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| Efficient 
Hotel Management 


Which type of operation of a new 
hotel in your city will obtain best results 
—lease, hired manager, individual profit- 
sharing, or chain-system? All good 
but only expert assistance and advice 
such as Marts and Lundy, Inc., are pre- 
pared to give can determine ‘which is 
best for your city. 

Nothing is so important in your en- 


1026 Rooms at Most tire hotel program as capable, courteous 
Reasonable Rates management. Dividends depend upon 














something of this feeling. Or go to pn aa ae 
another country, enter the gallery k As # eee gf SD 
y> g s Here in the center of As a result of wide hotel experience, 


Marts and Lundy, Inc., will not only 
successfully direct your financing, but 
guide you safely through the trouble- 


where Rembrandt’s Night Watch is 
reverently enshrined. We pause with 


all activities is the La Salle. 
| Five famous restaurants — ga- 












































bated breath, as if the company of the (Be. ee y rey ey, Ys ~_— some problems of location, design, con- 
valiant captain were actually marching ti sage genes La Salle pa struction and management — for one | 
before us. The lights and shadows are pastes : nominal fee. | 
tremulous as the mysterious power ot _ Room Rates Saket vias Steud, e. = ie orc BA the Dy a x 
art asserts itself. Any painting or ooo Oe tee B Manager, Hotel Financing Department. | 
drawing or etching by such veritable Rooms Person Persons | Breakfast . 60e—75e | 
masters as Rembrandt, Millet, or = a =. Luncheon . . 8c MARTS and LUNDY, Inc. 
Whistler is a treasure of genuine satis- | io ta Dinner Directors of Successful Campaigns 
faction to one in sympathy with beauty. 114 4.00 6.00 _| $1.00—$1.25— $1.50 $175,006,118 raised to date 
It is an intellectual resource, and a very S. Sa ae Sunday 527 Fifth Avenue 
real joy added to life. ao oe Duar. . «Oss New York City 
The uneducated, with eyes that see ; — ASSO 
not, may consider that such enjoy- | Salle 
ment is a pretense or affectation, when Note Io 
in truth it is the keenest of physical CHICAGO » AXEL CHRISTENSEN 
| sensations—touching the heart and the Beemer }.Sravee Ean 8. Tuceston ‘4 Ms wernt tin gy eons: Binge 
emotions and thrilling the innermost President Vice Pres. & Mgr. Raupach. Wilte hin Soe Seocnee and 
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Battle Creek for 
Rest and Health Building 


In the beautiful city of Battle Creek—one of Nature’s 
most charming vacation spots—you may enjoy all the 
benefits of a pleasant outing to which is added a scien- 
tific course of health training. 
The Battle Creek Sanitarium arranges for each guest a 
complete vacation program— planned for each day with 
rest and health building in view. 
The wholesome, palatable diet, expert physical direction 
and the outdoor life, efficient medical service, if desired 
refined, congenial companionship- these and many 
other attractive features make the Sanitarium ideal as 


a vacation retreat. 


** Battle Creek jor Rest” Booklet 


I ree on Request 













The Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Box 32B 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
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| t CAMP WANAPITEI 
FOR BOYS 








‘ Fre 
y act fee OnLy 


Underwood, Remington. Royal. etc. 
(Wan-a-pi-tay) ,Alliate sane cpl efiied 14 
A Camp in the Wilds of Canada years. PR ET oe 
hows actual machines in fullcolors. pay 
Directed by Kiwanian Ed. Archibald our direct-to-you easy payment pian and 10 days’ trial offer. 
> 
> 
ib 
> 
> 
' 


Fun, Sport, Adventure and good health on the | International Typewriter Ex., 231 W. Monroe St., Dept. 571, Chicago, 111. 


trail of the old Indian trappers. Camp Wana- 
pitei is a camp your boy will love—an outing he 
will never forget. Kiwanian Ed. Archibald, 
world champion athlete and internationally 
known boy worker with a group of skilled assist- 
ants in charge——July 2nd to August 30th. 


For prospectus and additional information write 





Kiwanians Attend 


Club Meetings and Dinners 
where 


ATTENDANCE CHARTS 























sie % . y ‘| are displayed showing the names 
Kiwanian Ed. Archibald | of those who faithfully attend 
. . > meetings. New chart sert to 
24 Adelaide St., West, , | Secretaries for 25c. 
Teronto, Canada 4 M20RE PUSH-PIN COMPANY 
bd ‘Wayne Phit Pa. 
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We may be moved by the fine balanc- 
‘ng of parts of the picture, by the per- 
fection of drawing, by the color or the 
interest of subject, or by the story of 
poetic sentiment which has touched a 
responsive note in the heart. The secret 
of the master is measured by his 
humanness—his understanding of the 
tie between nature and man, the touch 
of nature that makes the whole world 
kin; his ability to tell his art message 
in language that any intelligent passing 
stranger may read. If it is trivial, the 
work is regarded as trivial; if it is 
great, the work bears the stamp of 
greatness. 

Art enriches the life of each individ- 
ual member of society. The lover of 
nature and of art, of the beautiful 
pictures or statuary, has a solace that 
“lifts him above all meaner cares.” He 
need not depend upon men and women, 
or passing shows for his pleasure. 
Wherever fortune may throw him, 
whether on a desert island or in the 
midst of a great city, art is his solace: 
the sky arches above him, the winds 
play lovely harmonies to delight his 
ears, while the brilliant array of the 
planets and the processions of the 
zodiac inspire his admiration. The 
noisy crowd or the solitary landscape 
affords schemes of color and of com- 
position, and in dreams he may take 
pleasure in reviewing what he has seen, 
making the picture of the ideal, reject- 
ing what is displeasing. 

So satisfied is his soul that his other 
wants are few. He may be content with 
the simple life, where the commonplace 
man pines for a multitude of things to 
give him pleasure. He is happy all 
alone of an afternoon because he sees 
through the appearence of things ta 
their deeper import and spiritual mean- 
ing. His love for art has given him a 
better world for his own. 

This happiness is not the property of 
the artist alone—it is free to you, to 
your children, to me, and to mine. If 
we look about us we shall see that most 
of what is lovely and ennobling we owe 
to the divinely gifted few, for they have 
given us the leaven that leavens society 
with aspirations and hopes and ideals. 
Our fine parks, our handsome homes, 
our .pictures, sculptures, and small 
matters of decoration, even to wall- 
paper and the trimmings of gowns, are 
fruits of the artistic impulse. As long 
as we are in sympathy with the best of 
these, we too share the blessing that 
misfortune cannot take away, that 
grows dear and dearer the nearer we 
come to solitude and old age. A volume 
of poems read beside the study-lamp 
in the evening carries the mind afar 
from the carking cares of the world to 
a region of nobler thoughts. A small 
etching by Hayden, Whistler, or Rem- 
brandt, or one of the humbler masters 
—but a few strokes of black on white 
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paper—stimulates the imagination and 
elevates the mind which contemplates 
it. 

Art, divinely appointed, has dispelled 
“the cares that infest the day.” The 
noise and the heat of the conflict vanish 
for a time, and we approach the battle 
of the morrow refreshed and comforted. 
Art is the spirit of the ideal, urging and 
hastening the progress of the civiliza- 
tion of society. The disciples of art 
carry the torch to lighten the way to 
better things. They are messengers of 
“sweetness and light.” Let us heed the 
invitation that is offered, and look for- 
ward to the blessings and pleasures that 
are in store for those who will take 
them. 

“The Kingdom of God is within 
you,” says the Bible; and the sincere 
seeker after the beautiful shall surely 
reap a rich reward in his acquired 
capacity for perceiving and feeling the 
lovely things which are so available to 
us all, yet which are as nothing to those 
who have not learned to understand 
and to love them. 


The Present Situation 
of Education 


(From page 235) 


teaching efficiency, and the problem of 
numbers has permitted the professional 
educators to lull the public into se- 
curity with their panacea of methods 
substituted for genius. If all the ma- 
chinery is kept running in an impres- 
sive way by men of small calibre, we 
have been willing to overlook the ab- 
sence of great and stimulating scholars 
in our school system. The mistakes, 
then, are mistakes of an industrial so- 
ciety which has applied principles of 
mass-production in industry to the far 
more delicate process of educating 
young people who have each a distinct 
individuality and different require- 
ments. 

In the second place, our emphasis 
upon science and our neglect of the 
humanities, especially in our utilitarian 
state education, has produced a mar- 
velously efficient technical knowledge 
of “things” together with a low and 
narrow conception of spiritual values. 
The things that are seen and hence 
temporal loom far larger in our na- 
tional thought than the things which 
are unseen and eternal. Unfortunately, 
we are not alone in this latter respect, 
for since the industrial revolution, 
England and Europe like ourselves 
have been dominated by material con- 
siderations of opportunism rather than 
by that lofty idealism to which human- 
ity is called. 


Some Remedies 


Now, what is being done to remedy 


these defects of our national education, 





if defects they be? To begin with, 
mere numbers are fought by a selective 
process, as above mentioned. Within 
the past few years, the importance of 
quality rather than quantity is being 
recognized afresh. Wherever it is pos- 
sible to do so, that is in private insti- 
tutions, numbers are being limited, 
applicants are being scrutinized with 
increasing vigilance, and only the most 
promising are being admitted. It is 
felt that there is nothing undemocratic 
in educating an aristocracy of intelli- 
gence, and that there is real national 
service being rendered when we educate 
for leadership instead of for medioc- 
rity. We need more statesmen and 
fewer petty politicians. Institutions of 
higher learning which were so over- 
grown as to have nearly lost their 
birthright, are asking how they may 
break up their unwieldy student bodies 
into smaller units permitting of human 
contacts again in education. The Ex- 
perimental College at the University 
of Wisconsin, and the plans for small 
undergraduate colleges at Harvard are 
very interesting and encouraging to 
those of us who have always believed 
in the efficiency of the best small col- 
leges. With the ancient experience of 
the separate colleges at Oxford and 
Cambridge before us, we should make 
a success of the same sized units in 
this country. 


The dull uniformity threatened by 
mass education is further counteracted 
by the attempt to consider individual 
needs and to give them opportunity for 
self-expression. This attempt charac- 
terizes so-called progressive education, 
in whose name many experiments are 
being carried on in private grade and 
high schools, as well as in many small 
colleges. Especially through various 
provisions for doing extra or “honor” 
work, the most gifted students are be- 
ing encouraged to give their best, and 
where genius exists, to reveal it early. 


True Place of Social and Athletic 
Activities 

Again, the true place of social and 
athletic activities in education is being 
sought. There is a widespread feeling 
that they have been greatly over-es- 
timated, not so much by educators as 
by the public which has helped to 
commercialize them. There is no ques- 
tion of the importance of these activi- 
ties in developing the well-rounded in- 
dividual, but their place is secondary 
America is a growing willingness of 
activities which consume time and 
money and physical effort with no re- 
sult but a cheap publicity may be ex- 
pected in the future. An encouraging 
feature of present-day education in 
America is a growing willingness of 
student bodies to assume responsibility 
for self-government. This is a most 
important development and one which 
should give us great encouragement. 
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HOCKENBURY 
____ FINANCES | 
also Hotels, Athletic Clubs ~— 


Fraternal Buildings, Industries, 
and other Community Needs — 


We have directed over 500 
successful community project. 


Expert counsel without obligation. 


The Hockenbury System Inc. 
ZOO N.Third St “Alexandria Hotel 
i} Harrisburg ,Pa. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Many Modern 
/z Business 
Machines 


|/ 























speed your correspond 

ence on its way to you 

Dictating Machines, 
Typewriters, Addressing 
Machines, Aeroplanes, spe 
cial motor-mounted messen 
gers—all do their part 
to speed up business 
corre spondenc e. 
All correspondence and 
records should be kept 
in such a way that they 
are easily accessible. 
Flat folders for this 
purpose have no place 
among these modern 
business a’ds. They 
waste time instead 
of saving it. 






7 
ns 
To keep in tep \ \ \ 





with modern busi \ 
ness methods your 
correspondence should 

be kept in such a way \ 
that it is ready at all times 
for quick, easy reference 


Verte 


VERTICAL ~ EXPANDING 


File Pockets 


will meet the most exact- 
ing demands of any office 
large or small. Of ex- 
panding construction, 
they afford capacity as 
yapers are added. Abso- 
utely no slumping in the 
cabinets as with over- 
crowded flat folders. In 
dexes are alw ays at proper 
height in full view. 
Made of hemp-rope fibre, 
one “Vertex’’ Pocket will 
outlast a dozen folders. 


You can test these features in your 
own filing system by sending the 
coupon below for a free sample 
“Vertex” File Pocket. All we re- 
quire is that you have or use verti- 
cal files. 

veseseosensasaonese® CLIT HERE Seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Please send me for trial in my files a free sample 
of the Bushnell Paperoid ‘‘VERTEX” File Pocket, 
as described in May Kiwanis Magazine. 


Name of I 

Addre 

Name and I of Person Inguirin 
Letter Size or Legal Size Desired ? 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. X. 
13th & Wood Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Conviction That Education Must Foster 
Idealism 


Most important of all is the con- 
viction which is found here and there 
all over the civilized world that educa- 
'tion must foster more idealism, unself- 
| ishness, tolerance and good-will. Youth 
|must be encouraged to risk more for 
the idealism which it is supposed to 
possess. Education for mere personal 
advantage and self-exploitation must 
make way for a greater sense of per- 
sonal responsibility for good govern- 
ment, high motive and coéperation with 
the eternal moral forces making for 
righteousness. Men have been taught 
|to master the tricks of mere existence 
at each other’s expense but not the 
secret of an abundant life. They have 
been fed on canned goods instead of 
fresh fruit. They have been deprived 
of what men live by, of an underlying 
philosophy of life. These moral and 
spiritual values must be put back into 
education from bottom to top, or we 
shall perish. There must be a vision. 
No amount of mere skill and clever- 
ness will prevent men from growing 
utterly weary and faint. The monot- 
ony of a machine age and the pessimism 
of a society without faith in the “im- 
ponderables” must be counteracted by 
a reaffirmation of faith in the value of 
the individual and in the eternal forces 
of righteousness and justice which 
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know no national frontiers. Only by 
so doing can the suicide of individuals 
and nations be prevented. Sustained 
happiness is more to be sought than 
ephemeral pleasure, and international 
coéperation than national aggrandize- 
ment. 


Hopeful for the Future 


These remarks, though very incom- 
plete, cover the most important fea- 
tures of educational discussion at the 
present time. Our mistakes have been 
in part inevitable because they are 
attached to the conditions of our na- 
tional development. The future is full 
of hope: any amount of money is avail- 
able to secure anything that money 
can buy; faith in certain nostrums of 
little men has been effectively shaken ; 
that education is an individual process 
is being recognized everywhere; that 
education can and should continue 
throughout life is widely held, while 
our responsibility to instruct our chil- 
dren is a universal concern; and that 
this instruction must somehow include 
the things of the spirit as well as of 
the body and mind is generally admit- 
ted. The universal interest in educa- 
tion is the best indication of the 
solicitude felt on every hand that we 
may be wisely guided to provide for 
the happy and useful service of ou: 
children in a social world that needs 
their help. 


Fiesta de las Rosas 


Kiwanis Club of San Jose, California, Takes Part 
By Paul G. Teal 


HE San Jose, California, Kiwanis 
club, with Ralph Wycoff, local 
architect as its chairman, will enter a 
| float in the Santa Clara County Fiesta 
|de las Rosas, famous northern Cali- 
|fornia floral event to be held in San 
| Jose May 17 and 18. 
| The stirring blare of military bands, 
‘a hundred floats like giant valentines, 
bedecked in flowers of myriad shades, 
will be the high lights in the parade, 
held the second afternoon of the Fiesta 
|as a climax to the celebration. 
A crew of decorators and designers, 
aided by hundreds of Santa Clara 
'County Fiesta enthusiasts, are at work 
on the floats. Literally millions of 
flowers—roses, marigolds, shasta 
| daisies, stocks, snap-dragons, delphini- 
| um, sweet peas, lilacs and others are 


| being grown especially for the event. 





These flowers, banked on _ green 
cushions of ferns, evergreens and leaf 
Lskents of many varieties, will decorate 
| the floats. 
| The theme, which will be carried 














‘through the Fiesta parade this year is 





that of stage plays. Stories of the 
theater that all know will be illustrated 
in tableaus of floral stages by the best 
dramatic talent available in Santa 
Clara County, San Francisco, Oakland 
and other California cities. 

“Peter Pan,” elf of Sir James 
Barrie’s pen, will pose with his friends, 
“Tinker Bell” and “Wendy” on a 
many-colored float as beautiful as 
fairyland itself. Gilbert and Sulli- 
van’s “‘Pirates of Penzance” in all their 
mock ferocity will carry cutlasses in 
their teeth for the edification of the 
watchers. ‘Romeo and Juliet” char- 
acters and scenes from the “Desert 
Song,” “Rose of the Rancho,” “Omar 
the Tent Maker” and other plays of 
comedy, drama and tragedy will be in 
evidence. 

Interspersed with the long line of 
floats will be bands, marchers and 
horses. More than twenty-five bands 
will be in line of march in the Fiesta 
parade which will take three hours to 
pass a given point. A group of the 
finest riding horses in the west will lead 
































the parade and carry those in the line 
of march. 

On May 17 the Fiesta opens with a 
flower show sponsored by the Flower 
Lover’s Clubs of Santa Clara County. 
Nearly everything in California flowers 
will be on display at this exhibit. Rare 
varieties that are nursed and blended 
by flower experts until they have be- 
come peculiar to Santa Clara County 
alone will be shown. 

To make the show outstanding from 
a historic viewpoint plants, flowers and 
shrubs, the original cuttings of which 
were planted by historic figures in his- 
toric places, will be exhibited. 

Roses from the garden of Martha 
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Washington, planted by her, will be 
entered in the show. Other exhibits 
will include plants from various Cali- 
fornia Missions. 

Following the Fiesta parade will be 
the Grand Inaugural Ball of the 
Queen with all her court present, which 
will be held on the night of May 18. 

The Festival of Music is another 
outstanding event of the Fiesta. More 
than 3,000 singers from the San Jose 


State Teachers College and other 
Santa Clara County Schools, aug- 


mented by professional singers and 
directors will participate in this open 
air spectacle which will be held both 
nights. 





The Ideal Kiwanis District 
(From page 240) 
your secretary to render reports de- 
prives your club of almost all help from 
district and from International. 
Inter-club meetings are urged by the 
district and by International as worth- 
while measures for strengthening clubs. 
An efficient district trustee will see to 
it that his club participates in full 
measure in inter-club activities. 


Ilfl. Promote Participation of All 
Clubs 

The third objective of the district, 
according to our Constitution, is to 
promote participation of clubs in the 
general objectives, programs and poli- 
cies of the district and International. 
This promotional work is clearly the 
duty of the district trustee. The time is 
not yet here when all our fifty-seven 
clubs are serving their communities in 
each of our five great objectives, but it 
won't be long now. 

If your club is not rendering personal 
service to under-pr.vileged children, if 
it has no committee on vocational guid- 
ance and placement, if it does not be- 
lieve in the business standards program, 
it is the duty of the district trustee 
to sell these activities to your club. A 
district can never become the ideal dis- 
trict until every club is doing construc- 
tive work on each of the five great ob- 
jectives of Kiwanis. 

Finally, it is the privilege and duty 
of the district trustee to promote the 
participation of your club in the poli- 
cies of our organization. First, the 
aggressive promotion of extension ac- 
tivity. Second, the aggressive promo- 
tion of Kiwanis objectives with special 
emphasis upon their localization by 
clubs and districts. Third, the aggres- 
sive promotion of membership increase 
in established clubs. Fourth, the ag- 
gressive promotion of Kiwanis educa- 
tion. What about membership increase 
in established clubs? No thinking Ki- 





wanian would for a moment counte- 
nance a drive for members. We do urge, 
however, that the club Committee on 
Classification and Membership make a 
thorough study and a comprehensive re- 
port on the available material in each 
community. Our weaker clubs wait for 
men to knock at their doors. 
stronger clubs go after the real leaders 
of their community. 

The fourth administrative policy this 
year is the aggressive promotion of Ki- 
wanis education. A Kiwanis club is 
great, not merely because of its size 
or its location. A small club, isolated 
at the far end of our district, may be- 
come a model in efficiency. The true 
measure of greatness is the ability of 
that club to capture and hold the heart 
interest of its members. 





Gala Glee Club Concert in 
New York 


Many members of Kiwanis who are also 
members of the Associated Glee Clubs of 
America, are expected to journey to New 
York for the big gala concert of about 5,000 
voices to be held at Madison Square Garden 
on May 24. 

The Kiwanis Club of New York extends 
a cordial invitation to all Kiwanians and 
friends to visit their headquarters at the 
McAlpin Hotel. Verdi Fuller is chairman 
of a special committee. 

The organization is composed of over too 
glee clubs located in the United States and 
Canada. Its aims are to create an increased 
interest in good music throughout the land 
and especially to extend the influence of 
male singing; to provide increased oppor- 
tunity to share the good fellowship in the 
activities of male glee clubs; also to intro- 
duce between the member-clubs the vitaliz- 
ing element of mass-chorus singing and of 
competition by establishing periodic local, 
state, and regional joint concerts and com- 
petitive singing meets; and to provide an 
ever-increasing supply of raw glee club 
material by encouraging the establishment 
of more music reading courses in the high 
schools and the formation of junior glee 
clubs among young men. 
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20 children at 4 
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Ple ayground Apparatus 





Keep Children 
Off the Streets 


Plan and equip playgrounds for them 
where they can play in safety away from 
the trucks and autos on the streets. 








healthful exercise and amusement to from 1 to 
Reintorced platform and 


MITCHELL MFG. 
1631 Forest Home Pa 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please send your three-color catalog show- 
ing the complete line of Mitchell Betterbilt 
Playground Apparatus. 
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Mitchell Whirl 


Accommodates t to so children at the s ame time. 
They can board or leave it at will while in motion 
Requires no supervision. 
service with minimum upkeep. 


Gives many years of 


Swing-Bob 


Ide al equipment for the vounger children furnish- 
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“fh GolfShirts 


Made to Measure 


Collar attached — 
| elbow sleeves acd pocket 


|| 3 for $10.00 
10 day delivery 
} 


Pure White English 
Broadcloth or Pure 
White Irish Poplin 














In ordering please state 
collar size, chest measure 
and sleeve length 


RENCHARD’S 


Shirt Makers Since 1900 


1522 Broadway, DETROIT, MICH. 


Member, Kiwanis Club of Detroit 











Pep up Your 
Convention 


Use our hats, badges, and 
convention novelties. Dis 
tinguish your club. Write 
fot details — no obligation 


GEMSCO 
692 Broadway 
New York N 














and delivered. Samples of 
mported and domestic 
Madras, Oxfords, Poplins 


Made to your individual 

Sor. measure; fit and workman- 

« 5M shipguaranteed, laundered 

also Broadcloths—gladly 

ent, on request. 
stately CST SHIRT Co. 
**No Agents”’ Dept. Elmira, N.Y. 
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CONVENTION 
SUPPLIES 


EMBLEM TRANSFERS 

HAT BANDS EMBLEM TIRE COVERS 

FEI ~ HATS PENNANTS, PLACARDS 

OFFICIAL CLUB FLAGS and BANNERS 
Write for our Catalog ““D"’ 


THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. Inc. 


** Everything a Club Needs” 
500 W. Adams St. Chicago, Ill. 
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ARM BANDS 
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VACATION CRUISES 


“Just Long Enough"’ 





and return via Macki- 
mac island and many 


nak shorming resorts 








731 somackinac Istana 


& return via several [qd beauty spots 
tv. Mondays 
June 28th to Sept. 6th inclusive 
Orchestra and Dancing Aboard 


S. S.MANITOU 


Meals and Berth incl.— unlimited stop-overs 


s SAILINGS EVERY WEEK 
to Northern Michigan Resorts 
n@ton and Points 
Automobites carried $5 up 











Ask for Iitustrated Booklet 
N TRANSIT om. 


ys ‘INinois 


4. KENNEDY, Gen. 
Navy Pies - - 
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Golf and Kiwanis 


By Tom Wats 


Member, 


HE golf course is a great equalizer 
of men. There one forgets the irregu- 
larities of wealth, social! prestige, or of 


great learning. The same is ‘ 
° Mas 

also true of our Kiwanis 

clubs. 


In the spring of 1928 
the Woodlawn club of 
Chicago decided to 
send a four-man golf 
team to compete in 
the International 
Golf Championship, 
which was held in 
conjunction with the 
International conven- 
tion at Seattle. After 
considerable planning 
and with the help of a 
hard-working Kiwanian, 
Dr. Frank P. Hammond, 
plans were formulated and a 
team chosen. The team met 
with the club Committee on 
Sports and a plan was worked out 
whereby the club would incur no ex 
pense in sending the team. It was de- 
cided to hold an Inter-Club Golf Tour- 
nament sponsored by the Woodlawn 
club, and inviting all Kiwanians in the 
Chicago district to compete. The tour- 
nament was a great success, largely 
through the support of neighboring Ki- 
wanis clubs. Dr. Frank Hospers, 
Chairman of the Englewood Commit- 
tee on Sports, Hugh LaBounty, Chair- 
man of the Hyde Park Committee on 
Sports, and Howard Webb, Chair- 
man of the Committee on Sports of the 
All-Chicago Kiwanis Clubs—these Ki- 
wanians helped greatly in making this 
tournament the success that it was. 

Woodlawn’s team was made up of 
the following players: Charles Kinnu- 
can, Dr. J. Earl Harris, Carl Rune and 
Tom Walsh. This team won the Illi- 
nois-Eastern Iowa District Champion- 
ship and left for Seattle with hopes of 
bringing back to the Woodlawn club 
the championship of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. 

What happened to these hopes is now 
history. We found, on arriving at Se- 
attle, not only a beautiful city, but a 
city which has one of the finest golf 
courses it has ever been my good for- 
tune to play. I hope some day in the 
near future the Inglewood Country 
Club of Seattle, the course over which 
the Kiwanis Championship was played, 
will hold a tournament of the leading 
professional golfers of the country. I 
believe, if this happens, the Inglewood 
course will be voted one of the very 
best tests of golf in the country. 

We also found at Seattle that the Ki- 
wanians in the far West know some- 
thing about golf; at least I am con- 








Tom Walsh 


Kiwanis Club of Woodlawn, Chicago 


vinced they don’t use the baseball grip. 
The tournament was held on the las 
day of the convention. A large gitlery 
was present to appl wud the 
efforts of their favorite 
team. The Seattle club 
proved that they not 
only could handle a 
convention in a man- 
ner that was the ad- 
miration of all those 
present, but at the 
same time, could pick 


four golfers from 
their club who were 


good enough to win 

the International 

Team Championship 
—and that’s just what 
they did. 
If the Seattle team will 
have their championship team 
at Milwaukee this year, the 
tournament should be a very 
interesting one. I believe there will be 
a larger entry in the Milwaukee Tour- 
nament than ever before. And it is a 
foregone conclusion that the competi- 
tion will be greater this year than it ever 
has been. Carl Rune, Chairman of the 
Woodlawn Committee on Sports, is al- 
ready laying his plans to take that 
championship trophy from Seattle and 
place it in the lap of Earl Keath, Presi- 
dent of the Woodlawn club. 

If any clubs are picking the teams 
they will have to beat to win the tour- 
nament, don’t forget there’s a team that 
hails from Decatur, Illinois, that’s just 
about good enough to win any Kiwanis 
tournament they enter. 

With all the competition in Kiwanis 
golf tournaments, and the friendly ri- 
valry between clubs in the larger cities, 
also the rivalry between clubs in the 
smaller towns, I don’t believe there is 
another activity in Kiwanis that has 
done so much to bring members closer 
together in the individual clubs and 
also to increase the friendship and ac- 
quaintanceship between clubs. 

It was only a short time ago that sev- 
eral members were discussing Kiwanis 
affairs at an inter-club meeting, when 
one of them said: “Show me a Kiwanis 
club that goes in for golf and sports of 
all kinds, and I'll show you a good Ki- 
wanis club.” It occurred to me that, 
with all the enthusiasm that has been 
shown toward golf in Kiwanis by the 
individual member, that we still 
haven’t given the game the encourage- 
ment that other organizations have 
given it. I don’t mean that we should 
sacrifice our other activities for golf, 
but I do believe that the game can help 
as a means of creating a greater interest 
in Kiwanis activities. 

















Every year the Kiwanis Club of 
Kankakee, Illinois, holds a Spring Golf 
Tournament. Kiwanians from sur- 
rounding towns and a large number 
from Chicago make this trip annually. 
Warren Hickok of the Kankakee club 
has worked hard to make this tourna- 
ment a success, not only because he 
wants the visiting Kiwanians to play 
their course, but because he believes he 
is doing something to make the Kanka- 
kee club discuss their problems with 
Kiwanians from surrounding clubs. 

In the past three years I can recall, 
while at the Kankakee Tournaments, 
discussions on Kiwanis affairs between 
Jack Joyce and Dr. L. L. Long of the 
Garfield Boulevard club, Ray Blunt 
and Ray Ballantine of Englewood, and 
Dr. F. P. Hammond of Woodlawn, 
and while these talks were informal, I 
believe they helped to make some of us 
present better Kiwanians. 

With spring here we are awaiting the 
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trip to Kankakee, where once again we 
can stand on the first tee, “that little 
easy dog leg par 4 hole” where most of 
us take a seven, that is, most everyone 
but Charley Kinnucan and “Doc” Hos- 
pers, but they don’t get the fun out of it 
that the rest of us do and after all 
that’s what counts. 

I hope that the International Tour- 
nament at Milwaukee this year will be 
the greatest golf tournament ever held 
in Kiwanis. On account of Milwau- 
kee’s central location, it should be. The 
success of this tournament depends en- 
tirely on the number of four-man 
teams entered from clubs throughout 
the country. With the Seattle team 
coming here to defend its champion- 
ship, the one thing necessary to make 
the tournament a great International 
event would be to have teams from the 
East and from Canada competing for 
the four-man team golf championship 
in International. 




















Father and Three Sons 


The Kiwanis Club of Meridian, 
Mississippi, has the distinction of hav- 
ing among its members a father and 
three sons, all of whom are actively 
identified with the activities of this 
club. 

Seated, left to right: B. J. Carter, 
Sr., Classification: Insurance ; member 
of insurance agency of Carter & Wise. 
Lew Carter, Past President, Meridian 
club, Classification: National Banks; 
Cashier of First National Bank. 
Standing, left to right: George T. 
Carter, President, Meridian club, Clas- 
sification: Investments & Securities; 
Secretary and Manager, Meridian 
Finance Corporation. B. J. Carter, 
Jr., Classification: State Banks; Vice 
President, Merchants and Farmers 


Bank. 





Kiwanian E. L. Smith, charter member of 
the Kiwanis Club of Lincoln, Nebraska, who 
manages a clothing store in Lincoln, has been 
honored by being elected President of the 
National Retail Clothiers’ Association. 








100 Per Cent Civic 
Codéperation 


The Kiwanis Club of Altadena, Cali- 
fornia, not yet two years old and with only 
thirty members, challenges any club in the 
California-Nevada District on the following 
record of civic activities of club members: 
There are three civic organizations in Alta- 
dena. In the Chamber of Commerce, fifteen 
of the sixteen standing committees are 
headed by Kiwanians, and all committees 
have Kiwanis members; thirteen of the 
fifteen directors are Kiwanians; all of the 
officers but one are Kiwanians and he will 
join the Altadena club as soon as he can 
make attendance. In the Altadena Citizens’ 
Association, six of the most important stand- 
ing committees have Kiwanians as chair- 
men; four members of its executive com- 
mittee are Kiwanians; and a number of 
Kiwanians are on special committees. On 
the Altadena Welfare Board, which dis- 
penses all charities in Altadena, are four 
Kiwanians. In two other regional organiza- 
tions in Altadena, Kiwanians are active. 
Altadena Kiwanians also are active in 
county sanitation matters and in a proposed 
automobile highway through the Sierra 
Madre Mountains. Come you other 
clubs, if you can beat this! 

—KIWANIAN F. G. MARTIN, 
Altadena, Calif. 


on, 





Analytic Physical Culture 
Golf 


“Analytic Physical Culture Golf” presents 
a series of home exercises in an easy, under- 
standable and thorough manner, so that the 
man who plays but an occasional game of 
golf may acquire the fundamentals of the 
game at home, execute them instinctively 
and automatically. 

This book shows how to acquire form; 
analyzes the difference in strokes; body 
movements; and by means of illustrations 
and charts indicates the relationship as to 
movements, shots and clubs. 
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There's a set of 


NEAL 


OBSTACLE GOLF 


to fit Your lawn 


Neal Obstacle Golf occupies a space no 
larger than the old-fashioned croquet 
ground, yet it offers all the thrills of 
golf—plus new ones. The average lawn 
size for the popular No. 1 set is only 
35 by 70 feet. Gaily painted hoops, 
hurdles and bridges stimulate expe- 
rienced golfers. Handicaps put the whole 
family on an even footing. 

It’s great fun to have the first tee six 
steps from the house, the nineteenth 
hole on your own front porch. Just 
time for a game in the half hour before 
dinner. No danger of a ducking in 
threatening weather. Neal Obstacle Golf 
is always ready for a few minutes of 
sporty play. 

If your sporting goods dealer cannot 
supply you, we will ship a set prepaid 
to your home. 


The Mason Manufacturing Co. 


South Paris, Maine 


1d folder describing all 
al Obstacle Golf bee 
heck for $40 for a b - 
{ Neal Obstacle Go 


Please 
sets ol Ne 
I enclose © 
1 9-hole set 


ser 


aa, fe gen wines 8 10 eS a 
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TRY FIVE AND 
YOU’LL WANT MORE 
Ideal for play or practice. 

All standard brands. 
Money back if not sat- 
isfied. Sent to any ad- 
dress upon receipt of check 

or money order. 
National Reclaimed Golf Ball Assn. 
Gluck Bldg. Niagara Falls, N.Y. 


GOLF 


BALLS 


FIVE FOR 
ONE DOLLA 
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PATENTS 


Kiwanian—Wnm. H. Pattison of 
A. S. PATTISON & SON—629 F St., Washington, 
D.C. Many years practice in the U.S. Courts and 

Patent Office 

















ANALYTIC 


PHYSICAL CULTURE GOLF 


The New Scientific Systematic Home 
Practice Way 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED 


‘‘A most unusual and remarkable golf book’’— 
Golfers Magazine. ‘‘Instructions with excep- 
tional possibilities’ —American Golfer. A golfer 
writes: ‘‘Mr. Carl, you have a splendid book, 
well written, concise, yet thorough. It should 
become the one manual of 


EVERY GOLFER 


It not only tells and shows how, but actually 
makes you do automatically the right move- 
ments. Gives a game you will always know and 
never need to change.”” undreds are using it 
and many have re-ordered it for their friends. 
Enclose your check or write me. 


PRICE $1.50 BY MAIL 
HENRY M. CARL, Chickasha, Okla. 








Milwaukee 
medns 


Oh MILWAUKEE 
ROAD 


the comfortable way 
to and from~ 


Kiwanis 
International 
June 23-27 


NANG 


As happy and 
convention days themselves is 
travel over The Milwaukee 
Road to Milwaukee. 


Noted for comfort, for mar- 
attendants —for its 656 elec- 
miles across the mountains— 
consin’s metropolis from points 


west. 


Kiwanians from points South 
and East will find direct con- 
nections at Chicago— with fast, 
comfortable trains leaving 
Union Station for Milwaukee 
at convenient day and night 
hours. 


The Official Specials from the 
Pacific Northwest and Minne- 
sota-Dakota districts will travel 
over The Milwaukee Road. 


read via The Milwaukee Road 
—it means happy, comfortable 
travel. 





For complete information ask any 
Milwaukee Road Representative 





George B. Haynes 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Chicago 





pleasant as) 


this railroad operates to Wis-| 


Have your convention ticket! 
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velous meals, for courteous| 


trified, sootless, cinderless| 
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Northwest, West and South-| 
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Merits of Representative 
Government 
(Fr m page 230) 
ment, but factions, blocs and minorities 
do win and can win when government 
is run through referendums, by peti- 
night letters, lobbies and all 
forms of “direct action,” where the 
excessive activity of the few overbal- 
ances the conservative character of the 
many. Yet so just were the principles 
upon which the Constitution of our 
country was founded, even the rights 
of minorities are protected, however 
erroneous the doctrines they advance. 
Was ever a fairer system conceived by 


tions, 


the mind of man? 

How far have we drifted from the 
expressed desire of Washington, as the 
Constitutional Convention was assem- 
bling, that “raise a standard” ? 
Space does not permit of a detailed 
This much, however, may 


we 


analysis. 


be briefly stated. As long as that 
standard was maintained, we heard 


nothing but praise of the “principles 
upon which this Republic was found- 
ed.” But now, with so many innova- 
tions in political affairs, we hear 
nothing of this. The word Republic 
is avoided as if it were anathema to 
utter it, and every hand, in the 
press, from the forum, in all political 
controversy, we hear nothing but 
“our democracy,’ and how 


on 


“de- 
mocracy,” 
“our democracy is falling down,” when 
the real trouble is that autocracy and 
democracy have joined forces to eat 
into the vitals of representative gov- 
ernment. 

Some years ago the writer was set- 
ting forth the merits of representative 
government as against all other politi- 
cal conceptions, when a_ gentleman 
standing by, who had been a keen ob- 
server of political trends, though not 
himself a monarchist, spoke as follows: 
“You are a devotee of a Republican 
Form of Government. Has it ever 
occurred to you that there is but one 
type, monarchy, and that the law of 
‘Reversion to Type’ will finally draw 
this and all variant forms of govern- 
ment back to it?” Whatever may be 
the answer to this startling thought, 
it becomes those who really love Repub- 
lican principles to not give out false 
information from the constitutional 
watch towers—to cry “all well” 
when all is not well. If there is any- 
thing in that old monarchic type, sim- 
ply because it existed so long it seemed 
to be a type when in fact it was only 
a makeshift because a better way had 
not been found, just as men resorted 
to the voice of astrology because as- 
tronomy was not known, no greater 
triumph can be attained for our Re- 
publican Form of Government than to 
show such excellency and security as 
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will draw all other forms of govern- 
ment to it, until it is recognized as the 
only true type to secure the “blessings 
of liberty” to all who seek that liberty. 

Wonderful as are the mutations in 
the life of single individuals, they are 
not more wonderful than the mutations 
in societies of men. Here on these 
Western Shores it was conceived that a 
political standard could be raised which 
would, in our own political household 
at least, forever stay those violent os- 
cillations in human society which, like 
a rocking boat, threw mankind into the 
sea, to let those who, by happy chance, 
could survive, reform the lines—to be- 
gin again the violent oscillations. And 
now, America! 

How strengthening it would be to 
every just political hope to have the 
principle of representation, upon which 
our nation was founded—not a mon- 
archy, not a democracy—seated once 
more at the head of our political table. 


Wisconsin—Playground 
of the Middle West 

(Fr ym page 

little over two hundred miles. Continu- 
ing 150 miles north through beautiful 
river country the tourist reaches Lake 
Pepin, “Land of the Sky Blue Waters,” 
formed from the Mississippi. The 
Kickapoo Valley, a fertile farming 
country lies in southeastern Wisconsin. 

Wisconsin’s Land O'Lakes greets the 
tourist who travels from 200 to 500 
miles from Milwaukee. The Apostle 
Islands at Bayfield, on the northern 
border of the state, are famous for their 
hay-fever cure as well as for their re- 
markable scenery. All through this ter- 
ritory lakes and sandy beaches are the 
signal for fishing, swimming, sailing, 
and all other water sports. Riding, ten- 
nis, golf and flying are provided for in 
this wild, peaceful northern land, ideal 
for camping. 

The St. Croix Falls country with its 
magnificent natural scenery, rushing 
waters and Interstate Park is an espe- 
cially interesting spot to visit. Five 
hundred miles to the northwest of Mil- 
waukee, at the very tip of Wisconsin, 
is Superior, an enterprising industrial 
city offering gorgeous northern scen- 
ery and metropolitan entertainment to 
its visitors. At the door of Superior is 
the Brule country where former Presi- 
dent Coolidge elected to spend a sum- 
mer of sport and fishing amid the primi- 
tive beauty of the northern Jakes coun- 
try. 

All the resources of Wisconsin are 
open to Kiwanians who visit this state 
to attend their International conven- 
tion. Rich in Indian lore and historical 
sites, there are 2,500 miles of hard sur- 
face road within the state on which to 
travel and see these places. Scenery of 
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every sort and description, cultivated 
farm lands with great herds of pure- 
bred cattle grazing in green fields, 
mountainous hills rising above the ma- 
jestic breadth of the Mississippi, virgin 
forests and primitive silence, ideal for 
camping and fishing, thousands of in- 
land lakes, large or small, dotted with 
pleasure resorts offering social life, wa- 
ter sports, golf and tennis, cities with 
their more sophisticated diversions, and 
great industrial centers, all invite Ki- 
wanians to command them. 


What Do You Want to Know? 

The Milwaukee Journal Tour Club, 
located in The Journal Building, places 
itself at the service of the Kiwanians 
during their stay in the city. This club, 
under the guidance of “Brownie,” na- 
tionally famous road wizard, is com- 
petent to advise with motorists on 
routes to every part of the country, to 
direct them to whatever sort of scenery 
they wish to see, and to consult on the 
matter of resorts and tell them just 
where to go to find exactly the sort of 
place at which they wish to stop. 


Kiwanis Clinics at 
Lawrence, Kansas 


(From page 244) 

Among the more serious types of dis- 
orders that have been handled by Dr. 
Harrington are the following: feeble- 
mindedness, epilepsy, dementia prae- 
cox, St. Vitus dance, hysteria, klep- 
tomania, tics, migraine and various 
nervous troubles based upon the ab- 
normal functioning of glands. A case 
of a very serious mental trouble has 
just been reported to the committee. 
The only hope for the boy lies in in- 
tensive hospital treatment but the 
family cannot afford the expense. Ar- 
rangements are being made whereby 
the boy can be sent to Kansas City and 
a tragedy possibly avoided. 

The total cases in the last five years 
in this clinic is 579. 


Attendance at the Well Baby Clinic 

The Public Health Department in- 
augurated a well baby clinic in 1928 
the publicity for which was imme- 
diately taken over by the Kiwanis 
Clinic Committee. Accordingly, this 
clinic is in part under the club’s man- 
agement. The directing physician is 
Dr. Harry M. Gilkey, a baby special- 
ist of Kansas City, Missouri. Attend- 
ance at this clinic from January to 
December was 383. 

The grand total of cases in all clinics 
to date is 2498. 


University Lectures 
On the basis of his success in the 
psychiatric clinic, the Department of 
Psychology at the University arranged 
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in 1927 for a special weekly clinic by 
Dr. Harrington for students only. It 
also arranged for a series of public 
lectures. During the first semester Dr. 
Harrington talks on problems in the 
mental hygiene of the adolescent and 
the adult. During the second semester 
he lectures on the mental hygiene of 
the child. These are free lectures and 
offer an unusual opportunity for any 
one interested to obtain valuable in- 
formation on various questions per- 
taining to mental and nervous health. 
Special attention is called to the lec- 
tures of the second semester on the 
nervous hygiene of the child, to which 
the parents of young children are urged 
to attend, especially mothers. While 
the University of Kansas pays for 
these lectures, they are in reality an 
extension of Dr. Harrington’s Kiwanis 
Clinic. 

The Lawrence Kiwanis club has ar- 
ranged with Dr. Francisco for a series 
of free lectures on “Problems in the 
Development of the Child.” A move- 
ment in this direction has already 
reached lar=e¢ proportions the country 
over and, like the clinic, is an expres- 
sion of a growing recognition that for 
society in general an ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure. Accord- 
ingly, the free public lecture on pre- 
ventive medicine has become an estab- 
lished institution. Lawrence and 
Douglas County are fortunate in hav- 
ing an opportunity to benefit from lec- 
tures of this kind, and of the kind given 
by Dr. Harrington, but as yet the com- 
munity is not alive to this opportunity 
in spite of the publicity which has been 
given it. 


The lectures on the growth of the 
child are exceedingly valuable. For 
example, in a recent lecture Dr. Fran- 
cisco discussed infantile paralysis, de- 
scribing the onset of the disease with 
its unmistakable symptoms which can 
be recognized by parents in time to 
hasten the child to a physician before 
it is too late. Each lecture contains 
information of an inestimable value 
for parents. The Kiwanis club pays 
for the use of the lecture room. 


When Do Clubs Meet 


In a recent analysis of club meeting days 
and the question of what percentage 
evening, Kiwanian A. C. Fay of Manhattan, 
Kansas, presents the following figures: 
76.96% of the clubs meet at noon, of which 
8.3% meet on Monday; 19.6% on Tuesday; 
20.1% on Wednesday; 21.2% on Thursday; 
7.7% on Friday; .06% on Saturday. 23 .10% 
of the clubs meet in the evening, of which 
4.6%o meet on Monday; 7.3% on Tuesday; 
1.6% on Wednesday; 5.7% on Thursday; 
3-9% on Friday. 
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clubs meet at noontime as compared to | 
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MAILED DIRECT FROM MY FACTORY 


if DON’T want you to order a quan- 
tity of cigars until you try my com- 
plete line consisting of 7 brands put 
up as illustrated above. If, after a bir 
trial, you feel that you did not receive 
at least ** DOUBLE VALUE” Ill 


return your money in full, 


OW Ido it. Import my own to- 
bacco and maintain the largest 
cigar factory selling for cash, elimin- 
ating bookkeeping, bad debts, etc., 
and sell my entire output direct to 
the consumer. 
CANNOT afford to sell more than 
- one trial Sample Case to a person at 
this price. To avoid duplication, the 
coupon below must be used in ordering. 


JAMES B.HALLir 
DEPT.r-s 176 E.127™ST.~ NEW YORK. 
ay your Sample Case 




















im” Send me, prepaid, 
| of 7 brands — 50 Cigars for $250. | 
(Your check is acceptable, or pay postman on delivery) 
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NOW AVAILABLE 


'| Manufacturers’ Representative 
| or Distributor 


| Kiwanian with headquarters at Los Angeles, 
| in contact with Mea’s Furnishing, Depart- 
| ment Stores a-d Wholesalers, is available 
as Manufacturers’ Representative. Commis- 
| sion basis or Coast Distributor. 

| Splendid opportunity for Eastern Manufac- 
| turers to break into new, rich and prosperous 
territory. 


Box 401, The Kiwanis Magazine 








COMMITTEEMEN 

Why not make your next Kiwanis party a Cotillon? 
The best ever—new favors, nove! entertainment, 
personally supervised anywhere. Particulars gladly 


~ MfeConneh, 
Cotillon Works 


180 N. Wabash, Chicago Telephone: State 8450 
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THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 


KIWANIS 
INTERNATIONAL 
CONVENTION 


MILWAUKEE 
WISCONSIN 


June 23 to 27 
—— 


Go via 


CHICAGO 


a 

oremost big-city summer 

resort in America. Miles 
of bathing beaches— parks 
—museums—art oiheiien 
—theatres—golf—major 
league baseball—scoresof 
sightseeing trips by auto 
and boat. 


And take the Rock Island 
to the Heart of Chicago— 
La Salle Street Station— 
only station on the famous 
elevated loop. 



























Fine fast trains to serve you 

Golden State Limited, 
Apache, Rocky Mountain 
Limited, Colorado Flyer 
and many others. Thru 
sleeping car service from 
Los Angeles, San Diego, 
San Francisco, Salt Lake 
City, Phoenix, El Paso, 
Denver,Colorado Springs, 
Dallas, Ft. Worth, Hot 
Springs, Little Rock, 
Kansas City, Omaha, Des 
Moines. 

















Meals—*‘best on wheels”’ 





ROCK ISLAND 


For details, mail this coupon 


L. M. Allen, Vice-President and 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines, 723 La Salle Street Station, 
Chicage, lil 
Please send me a Rock Island folder and full 
information regarding train schedules and service 


from 


Name 


Address 
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| With the Authors 


| The article by Finley C. Hendrickson, 
| Lieutenant Governor of the Capital Dis 
| trict, on “The Merits of Representative Gov- 
| ernment is a companion article to a previous 
one in the July, 1928, issue on “The De- 
Direct Primary.” 
everyone knows him, has been doing a lot 
of thinking on the 
Constitutional Convention, referring to the 
United States Constitution. He is inclined 


merits of the “Finn” as 


subject of a possible 


to believe that in ten years the second Con- 


| stitutional Convention will become an issue. 


Everyone is glad to know that he has 
recovered from a recent automobile accident. 
« * * 


Kiwanians are indebted to the Milavaukee 
Journal for a very fine map of the State of 
Wisconsin which appears in this issue, made 
especially for THE KrwANis MAGAZINE. It 
brings out in graphic form the many oppor 
that can be en- 


vacations 
Milwaukee 


wants to know 


tunities for fine 


joyed after the Convention. If 
anvthing about any 


to “Brownie” % 


anyone 
particular write 
Milwaukee Journal. 

The 
Chairman of the Milwaukee Outings Com- 
| mittee. 


spots, 


secured by Joseph Bach, 


story was 


The article on industrial and agricultural 
Wisconsin by O. R. Smith is published for 
general educational purposes and to point 
out the many places of real interest that 
visitors to the Milwaukee Convention will 
be able to see. 

Tom Walsh was formerly Golf Superin- 
tendent at the Olympia Fields Country Club, 
Chicago, and President and General Man 
ager of the Dix Moor Golf Club 
now the Manager of the Westgate Valley 
Country Club. 


and is 


* “ 


Dv. W. W. Comfort is a 
educator. The Main 
Kiwanis club has had the pleasure of hear- 
ing him address them several times. 


well-known 


Line, Pennsylvania, 


* 2 & 

The National High School Orehestra and 
Band Camp of Michigan is really a big 
thing. There are big men in the 
world back of it and the whole plan pro- 


vides a 


music 


wonderful opportunity for 


talent, 


very 


students who show some and it is 


organized in such a way that it keeps out 
a large number of music students who think 


that they can play. 


Some Personalities 


International President, O. Samue] Cum 
mings, officially announces his removal from 
| Kansas City, Missouri, and his permanent lo- 
| cation in Dallas, 


Texas. Upon the death of 


| his former partner, Orville Thorp, a Past 
International Trustee of Kiwanis, he took 
charge for his Company of the Thorp 


Agency, Texas General Agents for the Kan- 
sas City Life Insurance Company. On Jan- 
}uary 1, General 
Agency as Mr. Thorp’s successor, and has 


1929, he accepted the 
| divided the time not devoted to Kiwanis be- 
| tween the Company and its Texas Agency. 
| Articles and editorials in Dallas newspapers 
refer to Mr. Cummings’ former activity in 
Dallas civic life and welcome him back to 


| the city of his former residence. President 
Cummings withdrew from the Kansas City, 
Missouri, club on April 1 and was imme- 
| diately elected an active member of the 
Dallas, club, 
President in 


Texas, which he served as 
1924. 


> ie 


| Jammed in with over two hundred news- 

paper reporters, Roy Fuller, member of the 
| Kiwanis Club of Chicago and official Ki- 
| wanis reporter at International conventions 
|and Council meetings, was the official re- 
| porter for the now famous Stewart-Rocke- 
feller battle for the election to the 
manship of the Board of Directors of the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana at their 
recent meeting at Whiting. 


chair- 


ad * * 


Kiwanian William H. Towles has 
keeping from his fellow members in the 
| Washington, D. C., club the fact that he is 
'}an author. <A_ book Portrait 
Lighting,” a practicable method for making 
photographic lightings, has been published 
and more than 5,000 copies have been sold 
|—-about 1,200 to leading photographers in 
| Europe. The fiyleaf of this book states that 
‘Mr. Towles is a past president of the Pho- 


been 


“Towles 





tographers’ Association of America, and a 
director of the summer school of that or- 


ganization. He has received some worthy 


commendation from leading photographic 
authorities in this country and abroad on the 
publication. He has a 
notable collection of blue 


and honors won in national and international! 


excellence of his 
medals, ribbons 
photographic exhibits. 


One of the leading figures in the com- 
munity life of Brookfield, Missouri, is Rev. 
V. C. Atwood, former pastor of the Pres- 
byterian Church. Although seventy years 
of age, he is very active in civic affairs, 
and is at present the very popular president 
of the Kiwanis Club of Brookfield. In an 
organization of thirty members, composed 
mostly of young men, he is as young as any 
of them. His popularity in Brookfield has 
been attested by the fact that he was re- 
tained for twenty-four years in the Brook- 
field Presbyterian Church. He has 
retired from the ministry for five and one- 
half years, but he still keeps up his com- 
munity interest. Dr. Atwood was Moderator 
of the Synod of the State of Missouri for 
the year 1905. 


been 


* * * 

The Kiwanis Club of Chardon, Ohio, re- 
cently honored one of its members, Dr. 
Frank S. Pomeroy, who has just rounded out 
fifty years of medical practice. The party 
was conducted as a community affair and 
physicians from many near-by towns at- 
tended. In the course of an address by Dr. 
Lucy Stone Hertzog, ske said that “it takes a 
community to appreciate and estimate the 
value of the country family doctor. No 
soulless corporation clinic, hospital, dis- 
pensary or sanitarium can ever take the 
place in this jazzy world of the unsung 
hero of medical practice, the old-fashioned 
country doctor.” He has to be equally effi- 
cient in performing a minor operation on his 














car, ten miles from nowhere, as in accom- 
plishing the seemingly impossible in case of 
an emergency, far from council and twenty- 
four hours from a laboratory. 


* # *#* 


In the February, 1926, issue of THE K1- 
WANIS MAGAZINE there appeared an article 
by Kiwanian Martin P. Rindlaub on the 
subject of the Lincoln-Douglas debate at 
Freeport. Kiwanian Rindlaub was a re- 
porter on a newspaper at that famous de- 
bate as well as having reported some of 
Lincoln’s campaign speeches. Mr. Rindlaub 
attended the Platteville, Wisconsin, Kiwanis 
club’s Lincoln’s birthday meeting and several 
days later received congratulations on his 
ninety-first birthday. He-rattends all meet- 
ings of the club and is retaining all of his 
faculties remarkably well. 

Another member of the Platteville, Wis- 
consin, club who unfortunately was pre- 
vented from being in attendance at the 
Lincoln birthday meeting due to a fall on 
an icy sidewalk, is Kiwanian H. L. Youmans. 
He was one of the first to answer Lincoln’s 
call in Wisconsin, took part in the engage- 
ment at Vicksburg, and a few years ago at- 
tended the dedication of a monument there. 
He is also carrying his years very remark- 
ably and never misses a meeting of the Ki- 
wanis club. 

The Platteville club issues a challenge to 
all other clubs 
closely identified with that historic period. 


as to members who are so 


* * * 


Archer Wallace, member of the Kiwanis 
Ciub of Toronto, Ontario, and associate 
editor of the Sunday School Publications of 
the United Church of Canada, is the author 
of a new book for boys, “Heroes of Peace” 
published by Doubleday Doran & Company, 
Inc. This book teils of fifteen men who 
have done much to increase the happiness 
of mankind, including Lindbergh, Sir Ernest 
Shackleton, Albert Schweitzer, William 
Penn, Sir James Young Simpson, Benjamin 
Franklin, George Washington Goethals, 
Pasteur, Alexander Graham Bell, 
George Washington Carver, Sir George 
Williams, William H. P. Anderson, Jacob 
Riis, Dr. Walter Reed, George Miller. The 
stories are told with a great appeal and 
should prove very popular with the boys. 


Louis 


* * * 


Kiwanian Walter L. Heierman of Austin, 
Texas, Lieutenant Governor of Division I, 
Texas-Oklahoma District, is Vice-President 
and one of the directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce, first Vice-President of the Aus- 
tin Building Exchange, member of the City 
of Austin Building Code Committee, has 
attended the last five district conventions, 
and has not missed a meeting of the Austin 
Kiwanis club in five years, or a directors’ 
meeting in the same length of time. 


* * # 


International President O. Samuel Cum- 
mings was recently appointed to the Board 
of Directors of the Y. M. C. A. of Dallas, 
Texas, for a term expiring in 1931. He pre- 


sided at the annual membership dinner re- 
cently which was attended by over four 
hundred men, the speaker of the evening 
being Judge Lyon, Chairman of the Na- 
tional Board. Six months ago the Dallas 
Y. M. C. A. raised a million and a quarter 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


for the new building. 

Cne of the most prominent Kiwanians in 
the State of Maine is Justice Frank G. 
Farrington of the Maine Supreme Court, 
Lieutenant Governor of Division VIII, New 
England District for 1927. 

He was admitted to the Maine bar in 
1902, after doing three years’ work in two 
at the Harvard Law School. He started his 
practice of law at Augusta and was at once 
drafted into public life. He was secretary 
of the Maine Senate in 1907, after serving 
four years as assistant secretary. In 1919, 
he was Speaker of the Maine House of Rep- 
resentatives, and four years later 
ing as President of the Maine Senate. 


vas serv- 


Mr. Farrington was defeated for the Re- 
publican nomination for Governor in 1924 
by Governor Ralph O. Brewster, who held 
his opponent in such high esteem that he 
appointed him to the Maine Supreme bench 
in November, 1928. 

Justice Farrington is an active member 
of the Kiwanis Club of Augusta, Maine, 
and has maintained a very high average of 
attendance during the years he has been 
afhliated with the club. His services for 
the Capital City of Maine have been as 
unselfish and constant as his services to the 
state, 


Kiwanian Ed. B. Archibald of Toronto, 
Cntario, who for many years was Canadian 
Champion All-round Athlete, Olympic 
representative on two occasions; four years 
a member of the University of Toronto 
Track and Field Athletic and Gymnasium 
teams, during which time he won his Varsity 
“T” is now conducting a summer camp for 
boys in Northern Canada. 

Kiwanian Archibald 
Director of Recreation 
the Canadian Army in 


During the War, 
was Y. M. C. A. 
and Sports with 
France. 


,; Bee Your Pardon 
L 


On page 166 of the March issue in the 
“Some _ Personalities’ section, Kiwanian 
Claude Pollard was mentioned as being the 
president of the San Marcos, Texas, club. 
He is president of the Kiwanis Club of 
Austin, Texas. 





Go West with Shenandoah 


The Kiwanis Club of Shenandoah, Iowa, 
is now organizing its sixth annual summer 
tour for Kiwanians, this time to the Black 
Hills, Denver and Colorado Springs. During 
the past five years the club has operated 
tours for the benefit of Kiwanians and 
friends in the central west, the first to 
Lincoln’s tomb; the second to Niagara Falls 
and Toronto, Canada; the third to London, 
England; the fourth to Washington, D. C., 
with side trips to New York City, Atlantic 


City and Norfolk Harbor; the fifth to 
Niagara Falls, Montreal, Quebec, Boston 
and New York. ‘There has been such a 


demand from a lot of people who wanted 
to be together and go West that this year 
the trip was planned to the Black Hilts. The 
whole trip is operated on the non-profit 
basis, and begins July 16, the party re- 
turning to Shenandoah on July 22. 
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Now Comes The 
iNew Shorthand 


‘OR years there 
has been a cry- 
ing need for a 
really modern, 
scientific short- 
hand that could be 
written RAPID- 
LY—that would 
be more AC- 
CURATE—more PRACTICAL—and 
could be learned more EASILY and 
QUICKLY than ordinary shorthand. 
Now at last it is here—the new short- 
hand. Business and professional men 
and women everywhere have hailed 
it with enthusiasm. Experienced sten- 
|ographers as well as beginners are 
adopting it. 


| ~— 
a edwriting 


<The NATURAL SHORTHAND 





| 
| Right this minute you know the fundamentals 
of this amazing new method—you use the same 
| ‘*A-B-C’s"’ as you do in your daily speech. No 
| need to spend long, tedious months memorizing 
| a “foreign language’ of dots and dashes, hooks 
| ard curves. You start using Speedwriting in a 
| few hours, and in a few weeks you can acquire 
all the speed and proficiency necessary for prac- 
tical work. 


Learns Speedwriting 
In a Few Hours 


| One Speedwriter, Dorothy Marion Ringer, says 
| <*I began writing short hand after studying Speed- 
| writing only four hours. I am employed as sec- 
| retary and find no difficulty in taking dictation 
| as fast as it is given to me.”’ 
Speedwriting was originated by Miss E. B 
| Dearborn, who has taught practically all systems 
| 





| for eighteen years in such institutions as Colum- 
| bia University, Rochester Business Institute, 
Simmons College and the University of California 


Details FREE 


Let us tell you more about Speedwriting—why 
experienced stenographers and beginners alike 
are adopting it—how both executives and stu- 
dents everywhere are increasing their efficiency 
through its use. Send for the Free Booklet NOW 
—it shows what Speedwriting can do for You! 


SPEEDWRITING, 


INC. 
Dept. BG-4804 








Learn io 
the 
dpecdtyping 


Ty pewrite 


200 Madison Ave. 
New York, N.Y. 


New 
Speedtyping course 


SPEEDWRITING, Inc., Dept. BG-4804, 
200 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Without obligation on my part, please send me 





your FREE Booklet and details about Speed- 
writing, The Natural Shorthand. 

INOS 6 6 i o'n's ccc tees cote cedece Checccee ee5 
Address ...cccccccsessseses reTTErrerere ' 
GHG :ch 00556 bt nc bbb cs CNM esieetces ! 


( ) Speedwriting ( ) Speedtyping ‘ 
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For Your Comfort 
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Turn and twi Nu re and bend rhe 
LITTLI CORPOR. ELASTEX” 
Belt reaponds to your command. There 
are no stiff « upports —no rough edges 
no lacers, buckles, or clasps to annoy 


you at wo 


Comfort and a snappy. trim, athletic 
figure are yours Your waistline is quick- 
ly reduced — your appearance improved 


Renewed eners 
LITTLI CORPORAT will add 
a@masing!|y to your enjoyment 





Just the thing for every-day wear. Ideal 
for eo 


impr 


and dancing The LITTLE CORPORAL 
keeps you fit and feeling fine 


Write for summer special 2 weeks 
trial offer and free circular. 


Women: Send for FREE Illustrated 


1215 W. Van Buren St., 


NOVELTIES 7*%Sr°*** 


THE KIWANIS 










rk or at play 
y replaces fatigue. The 


if and all outdoor sports. Helps 
e your game. Or for swimming 


Circular on our new ELSEE 


REDUCER 


The Little Corporal Co. 
Dept 
Chicago, Ill. 





PAPER HATS - poseennannts 





BALLOONS - DECORATIONS 


Send for our new catalog, which 


contains hundreds of funmakers 


RAINBO PAPER FAVOR WORKS 


1306 Belmont Ave. Chicago 














Our No. 29 Bell as illustrated above, 
made of genuine bell metal, beauti- 
fully toned and highly polished. 


Complete with Striker $ l 8.00 


1252 ELM STREET % 


Cincinnati, Ohio | 





For Your 


Club 
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Convention 


=e == 
“The Artistic Merrymaker” - N.Y. World | 
3326-84th Street, ty Heights 


Address 
Studio: 





Drawing Room 


Banquet 
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Buds getting green on shrub and tree, 
Fields bright with sprouted grain, 





MAGAZ 


Spring Tonic 
A few warm days, sun blazing out, 
And then a little rain, 


lrails getting dry up in the hills, 
Snow slowly melting down, 
Birds learning trills, 


Poets getting 


thrills, 


Gay spring has struck the town. 


But not for us are all the hopes 


Of crops and harvests rich; 
Io no broad farm can we lay claim, 
ditch. 


Or 


irrigation 


We see the signs of spring around, 


And shift our weary 


The night wind calls 
Through our dark walls, 
Calls of the 


open 


road. 


load, 


It leads far deep up in the hills, 
Where blossoms 


crest 


the 


snow, 


ZINE 


Through canyons where the maple vine 
And rhododendron grow; 


Up to the heights where far and wide 


The snow 


And 


capped ridg 
Where fog bands drift, 
and lift 
The curtains of our dream. 


wheel, 


es gleam, 


And then it leads through prairies vast 
Where the cattle 
And into 
Gold tints and purple haze. 
And then our heart sings with delight, 


valleys, 


calm serene, 


range and 


For spring and love are 
Purple and gold, 
All new things old, 


Old as sound 


And then 
Where 


wine 


the road 


graze, 


there; 


and as 


and 


rare, 


leads to the sea 
the breakers curl 


roar, 


And the seagulls circle and wheel and turn 
R 


Above the reef lined shore. 
And then the phone rings 


D’ye think I 
And back with a jerk 
We're at the old work 
With 
away. 
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| Official Programs 
| for Kiwanis Clubs 
} in 1929 | 


Approved by the International 
Boara of 7) ustees 





ANNIVERSARY WEEK 
January 20-20 
Aut-Kiwanis Nicut 


June 24 } 





CANADIAN Crrizensuip WEEK| 
(for Canadian Clubs) {| 
Ju ne 30-fulyO ° 
| Consrirurion WEEK 
(for United States Clubs 


September 15-21 











| Sugge stions on these programs will 
be forwarded to clubs in advance of 
|| these dates by proper committees 





Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, etc., Required by the Act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912 


Of THe Kiwanis MaGazine published Monthly 
at Chicago, Illinois for April 1, 1929 
tate of Lllinois... 
County of Cook... 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 


State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Charles Reynolds, who, meving. been ey sworn 
ccording to law, deposes a ays that he is the 





Mani iging Editor of lus * sah S MAGAZINE ai 
at the following is, to the best of his know ledge 
beli ef, a true statement of the owne rsh p, and 





anagement of the aforesaid publicat for a 
date shown in the above caption, requ ised by tl 
\ct of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the re 
verse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub 
sher, editor, managing editor, and business man 
ger are: Publisher, Kiwanis International, 164 


W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago; Editor, Fred. C. W. 
Parker, 164 W. Jackson Blivd., Chicago; Manag- 

g Editor, Charles Reynolds, 164 W. Jackson 
Bivd., Chicago; Business Manager, Charles Rey 
nolds, 164 W. Jackson Bivd., Chic ago. 

That the owners are: O. Samuel Cummings 
Pres., Kansas City Life Tacdranes Co., Kansas 
City, Mo.; Charles F. Adams, Vice-Pres., Bank 
of Montreal Bldg., Calgary, Alberta; James P. 
Neal, Vice-Pres., Department of Public Works, 
Olympia, Wash.; Raymond M. Crossman, First 
National Bank Bldg., Omaha, Nebr.; Fred. W. 
Parker, 154 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, ial, 

That the known bondholders, mortgagee: 

d other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of tot ‘al amount of bonds, mort 
gages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
ser names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock 

olders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
_ books of the company as trustee or in any 

ther fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing afhant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or 
other securities than as so stated by him. 

CHARLES REYNOLDS, 

Managing Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this Ist 


day or April, 1929. 
ALBERT T. WAGNER. 
[SEAL] 


(My commission expires May 15, 1931.) 
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Telephone ‘Lypewriter Service 





Speeds Moedern Beseness 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL CORPORATION, BOSTON 
New York Office 
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E. A. PIERCE & COMPANY 
New York Office 

















Ss. K. F. INDUSTRIES, INC. 
New York Office 


Tus new method of inter-office communication— 
known as Telephone Typewriter Service—has the quick- 
ness of the telephone, the flexibility of conversation, 
the accuracy of the typewriter, the authority of the 
printed word, the permanency of print. 

Banks, newspapers, brokerage offices, factories, 
businesses of many kinds throughout the United 
States are using it for instant and widespread 
communication. 

A business leader in his office, for example, dic- 
tates the terms of a price change or some other 


important announcement. Seconds later, type- 


written copies are read in his connected offices -.% 


in forty cities. G&S 
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LONG BELL LUMBER COMPANY 
Long Viet Washington, Office 


- 
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Telephone Typewriter Service is a Bell System service 
that typewrites by wire, reproducing typewritten 
and carbon copies of prices, reports, orders, 
contracts or business information of any kind in 
the distant units of any organization. Operating 
the keyboard sends the message to all machines 
connected with the service. Would your concern 
find added profits and efficiency in Telephone Type- 
writer Service or another of the Bell System’s special 
services? Ask any local Bell Business Office for full 
information and you will find that your needs 
receive prompt attention. Why not call 
or write today? Bell Special Services 


Quick . . . Economical . . . Universal. 





How | Made a Fortune 
With a“Fool” Ide 


Learn my money-making secret—Be a Real Estate 
Specialist—Start at home, in your spare time— 
Use my successful System—Free book shows how. 


& a fool idea!”’ 


That’s what my friends said, when 
I told them about my idea for start- 
ing a real estate business ‘ton the 
side.” 

But with that “fool” idea 1 made 
more than one hundred thousand dol- 
lars net profit. 

No matte! who you are, where you 
are, or what your sex or present occu- 
pation, if you want to do what I did 

if you want to get out of the $25-a- 
week crowd and build up a high-c fae, 
money-making business of your own 

right at home—in your spare time 

send at once for my free book 
which opens wide the door of the big- 
gest and best money-making busi- 
ness opportunity you ever heard of 
in your whole life. 


se My Successful System 


When I started in real estate, | 
tossed overboard all the hit-or-miss, 
haphazard, rule-of-thumb methods 
of the past, and put into operation a 
system of my own which is as supe- 
rior to the old way as the modern 
mazda lamp is superior to the tallow 
candle of our forefathers. 

With little education—no expe- 
rience—no influence—and less than 
five dollars capital—I started in my 
spare time and met with instant 
success. 

If you want to follow in my footsteps—if 
you want to use my amazingly successful sys- 
tem—send for my free book now. It tells how 
I succeeded—how I have helped other men 
and women win big success—how you, too, can 


succeed—how you can have a splendid business 


A well-known Cartoonist’s conception of my idea 


of your own and make money than you 


ever made before. 
A Wonderful Business 


Real estate—conducted my way—is a great 
business. It is as permanent as the earth it- 
self. It is getting bigger and bigger as the 
country grows. It: doesn’t require years of 
study to learn like most other businesses and 
professions. It offers enormous earnings to 
ambitious men and women. Users of my sys- 
tem are making $1,000—$5,000—$10,000 on 
single deals—as much as the average man gets 
for months and years of hard work. And the 
business is practically unlimited. Ten million 
properties are now on the market for rent, sale 


more 
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opportunity of all: 





$1000 Reward 


Here’s the proof that this is the biggest money-making 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS IN 
GOLD wil! be paid to anyone who shows us any other 
business course of any kind that has helped as many 
men and women to make as much money in as short a 
time as our remarkably successful Real Estate Course. 


AMERICAN BUSINESS BUILDERS, Inc. 


estate business 


Name 


Address 
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Seas eesse 


Mail me your free book telling 
how others are making 


or exchange. And you can start with little or 
no capital—right at home—in your spare time. 
I did. So did others. So can you. My free 
book tells you how. 


Read These 


Here are just a few brief extracts from the 
many letters received from happy users of my 
money-making real estate system: 

“Made $5,500 on first deal after getting 
your sy aay ~~ Bees. Evalynn Balster, Illinois 
(Former School Teacher.) “Sold a lot by your 
mated in less than one hour and my com- 
mission was $800.”—J. A. Furguson, Florida 
(Former Dry eM, “Sold over $100,000 
worth of property my first year with your 
methods.”—H. D.Van Houten, New Jersey (For- 
mer Grocery Clerk.) “Have sold sass of 
dollars worth of property your way. Have deals 
8 will go beyond the $300,000 mark.’— 

varrie Marshall, Mississippi (Former House- 
keeper.) ‘““My first day’s work in real estate 
netted me $43. [ recommend your system to 
anyone wishing to get into a pleasant and prof- 
itable business.”—F. B. Bennett, California 

‘ormer Planing Mill Man.) ‘Have sold one 

,000 lot and 3 houses so far, with your sys- 
tem.’ —Mrs. B. HH. Morehouse, New York 
(Former Housewife.) 

These are just a few samples of success that 
you will read about 1 in my free book. Get it. 
Read it. Follow its instructions. Make big 
money my way. 


Records 


et Free Book Now 

My big, new, illustrated book is filled with 
fascinating facts about my kind of real estate 
business—what I did—what others are doing— 
what you can do. 

Mail coupon right now and get this valuable, 
money-making information free. It doesn’t 
cost you a nickel to find out what this book can 
do for you. So, act at once. You will never 
forgive yourself if you turn your back on this 
unusual chance to win big, business success. 
Address PRESIDENT, American Business 
Builders, Inc., Dept., E-25, 18 East 18 Street, 
New York. 
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PRESIDENT, American Business Builders, Inc. 


(Authorized Capital, $500,000.00 
Dept. E-25, 18 East 18 Street, 


New York, N.Y. 


how you made $100,000 in a new kind of real 
big money—and how I can do the same. 


Print or write plainly 





